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NOTICE —This day is published the first of a Series of Articles on the Great 
Governing Families of Scotland, which will appear from week to week or at short 
intervals in the “Spectator.” With the Introductory Article is given, as a grati 
Supplement, A MAP of SCOTLAND, executed by M KEITH JOUNSTON 
Biinburgh, showing the principal holders of large landed territory in Scotland, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
“ > 
“9 gm before seven in the morning of Saturday last a tremen- 


dous explosion startled London. ‘I'wo powder-barges unload 
ing before Messrs. Halls’ magazines between Woolwich and Erith, 


and two of the magazines themselves, the whole containing some 
110,000 lbs. of powder, had blown up simultaneously with a shock 
said to have been felt fifty miles off. It was certainly felt at Great 
Bardfield in Essex, more than thirty miles away, for it roused one 
household, shook all the windows, and threw a labourer, by his 
own account given before he knew of the accident, oif his fect. 
Frightful reports of the damage done were instantly circulated, but 
Nine persons in the barges and maga- 


thereality was bad enough. 
zines had been killed and as many scriously injured, the embankment 
which protects the marshes from the river had been destroyed, and 
the windows in Erith were almost without exception blown in, 
sashes and all. The most pressing danger was the state of the 
embankment, but this was happily restored by a body of Engineers 
despatched from Woolwich, who stopped the breach with bags of 
clay and lumps passed from hand to hand. The necessary inquest 
was of course held, but as all the persons immediately concerned 


had been killed the cause of the catastrophe will never be discovered. | 


The Pope, who at first seemed to acquiesce in the withdrawal of 
the French, has now ordered special prayers and daily processions, 
and Cardinal Antonelli, writing to the Nuncio at Paris on the Con- 
vention, is said to have informed him that the “ Pope can at any 

>» the French by a garrison sent by another Power,” 
ht todo so be contested he * will be compelled to 


moment repl 
and if his rig 
assume the attitude which his duty as a sovereign will necessitate,” 
whatever that m y be. It is quite understood that no other Power 
will be permitted to send troops, and that the Pope must either 
taise an army of his own sufficient to preserve him from the attacks 
of his pe ple, or fly. The Constitutionnel, however, affirms that the 
Papal Government will make one great effort to bribe the Romans 
by abolishing all taxes and living exclusively on the contributions 
of the Catholic Powers. It is calculated that Rome, without cus- 
toms duties or taxes, will attract manufacturers and strangers till 
the Romans will be unwilling to attack their own prosperity. 
The French journalist forgets that free trade implies free litera- 
ture, that manufactures bring operatives very dangerous to a 
priestly yoverument, and that wealth seeks places where activity 
exists as well as security. 

Mr. Tromper, of South Buckinghamshire, has charged Mr. 
Disraeli with having lowered the price of wheat 2s. a quarter by 
his eulogy a fortnight ago on the English harvest. ‘To this charg 
and to Mr. Walter, who has offered the curious theory that wool 
and mutton vary inversely in value, and yea cannot improve 
your wool without injuring your mutton, Mr. Disracli replied in 
an other amusing speech at Salt Hill on Wednesday. ‘rhe effect 
- his eulogy on the harvest, so far from lowering prices, must have 
deen, he said. to discourage importation, and so to prevent a much 
greater fall, Mr. Tromper had complained that beans, food for 


more than wheat, food for men, and Mr. 


food for beasts and you will 
Uar,” as he called hi Mr. 


fetch 
Disraeli replies, —in that case, } 

get more. To Mr. Walter, * the orac 
Disracli remarked that assertion is not proof, and that fri 
had tried * crossing their Downs with Cotswolds” to get a finer 
wool hal not found any deterioration of the i 
hi humorous in the way in which the prophet of the 
Alrov,—comes down to 


now 


beasts, 

} 
roiuce 
who 
mutton, There is 
Yr very 


‘creat Oriental mystery,"—the brilliant 


SOM CAL 


of the country farmer and discourses of beans and mutton. 


it gospel to 


the 3 
‘You must cross with discretion,’”—this is 
the country,—* and you will find that a ewe witha black nose will 
never propagate coarse meat.” With foot the 
Oriental mystery and the other on the ewe with a black nose, Mr. 
Disraeli is as much at home as Ducrow riding two horses at once. 
In all probability he enters into beans and mutton by the aid of 
his fancy, and into the Oriental mystery by the aid of his under- 
standing ; but, if it be so, he could change feet and keep his balance 
still, 

The Federal victory of General Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley, on the 19th September, which we rep ted last week, has 
—almost for the first time in the whole history of the war—been 
followed up. The youngest of the generals,—he is only 20 years 
of age,—has been the first to press hard in pursuit upon a beaten 
foe. After the victory of the Opequan he followed his opponent, the 
Confederate General Early, through Winchester, up the valley, and 
came up with him on the 22nd a little south of Strasburg, strongly 
posted on the north fork of the river with mountains covering his 
left wing. ‘lhe Confederate position seemed to most soldiers im- 
pregnable, but Sheridan detached General Crook with his West 
Virginian hill-men on his own right wing to Little North Moun- 
tain, whence they came down upon the left flank of the Con- 
federates, when Sheridan’s whole front charged the entrenchments 
of his enemy and drove them in confusion from the field, capturing 
Unfortunately it was four o'clock before General 


his pre 


one mental on 


sixteen cannon 
Crook’s descent from the mountains was effected, so that little day- 
light remained, and Early again escaped in the darkness. Sheridan, 
however, has despatched his cavalry down the narrow Luray Valley, 
on the eastern side, parallel to the main valley, by which he hopes 
they may succeed in getting into [arly's rear, while he himself 
follows the Confederates with the main body of the army. The 
victory is politically quite as important as it is in a military point 
i Mr. Lincoln's re-election more probable than 


and renders 


of view, 
ever. 

lt appears not unlikely that the assertors of the principle of 
absolute State sovereignty will be caught in their own trap. In 
Richmond there is much uneasy debate about the action of 
Georgia. General Sherman, it is said, has proposel a conference 
with the Confederate Vice-President A. If. Stephens and the 
Governor of the State, Governor Brown. The Richmond Dispatch 
of 30th September writes a strong article against the principle of 
what we may call separate State re-secession to the Union,—an 
exercise of State sovereignty unfortunately quite within the rights 
hitherto always assertel by the South, but now becoming exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. s the Dispatch, 
‘has been advocated of late in more quarters than one.” ‘ Are 
politicians, prepared for this 
cannot and will not believe it of the 


“ Separate State action ” 81) 


the p yple” it goes on, “not the 
step [re-s cession ] ? We 
State of Georgia.” 





i 


gallaut lhe politicians, and not the people, led 
Georgia into secession, and the Coufed are 
hoping that the people, even when deserted by the politicians, may 
hold The hope is scarcely warranted, we think, but at all 


events it is significant. 


now rate leaders 


firm. 


Lord Wod ‘house has been appointed Lor.l-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, a somewhat singular selection. Lord Wodehouse is one of 
the ablest diplomatist at the disposal of Government, and he is 
sent to Ireland to perform functions which at best are only those 

: on He will perform them well, of course—but 
what a waste of power! ‘The Irish who for years have objected to 
ubolitioa of the appointment now seem disposed to abolish it 


presentation.” 


Lil 
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if the Prince of Wales will only reside part of the year among 
them, and a correspondent of the 7imes argues with some force 
for the appointment of His Royal Highness to the Viceroyalty. It 
has been the destiny of Princes of Walcs of the House of Hanover 
to head the Opposition, because, as he suggests, no other position 
has ever been open to them. 


}and that 
own equals to execute them. 


The Viceroyalty would just supply | 


the want, and enable the Government at the same time to abolish | 


the office. 

The Bishops, with two exceptions, are not taking a manly part in 
dealing with the new heresies. They cower before the Oxford 
manifesto, venture no single word for either sober liberty or sound 
learning, and insist on treating all the extravagances of critical 
research as crimes, and all the equally great and much less honest 
extravagances of orthodox assertion as holy outpourings of 
pure truth. Bishop Ellicott (of Gloucester), Bishop Pelham (of 
Norwich), and Bishop Jackson (of Lincoln), have all within the 
last few days charged the heretics, and all in that vague and indis- 
criminate manner ;—Bishop Ellicott charging the modern critical 
doubts with the evil motive of a personal fear of hell,—Bishops 
Pelham and Jackson inveighing against the doctrine that the 
spirit of man can have any reserved right to judge the contents of 
an asserted revelation and distinguish the divine from the human 
elements. We donot merely call suchcontroversial tactics unworthy of 
men of culture and learning, we call them suicidal,—far more fatal 
to the Church than the errors they are meant to condemn. Dr. 
Ellicott knows as well as any man that the criticisms to which he 
attributes so evil a motive are honest and scholarly criticisms, — 
criticisms which in other states of public opinion he would have 
met with honest and scholarly arguments. Dr. Jackson must 
know, even if Dr. Pelham does not, that to deny the human spirit 
all power of judging an asserted revelation is in fact to deny it 
all power of accepting it. ‘These gentlemen are not quite so 
ignorant of all sound divinity as well as philosophy as to deny 
men a conscience which can discern and recognize, as St. Paul 
says, the righteousness of God. Else why is any one to be cen- 
sured for accepting a revelation of evil if he has no conscience to 
distinguish the evil from the good, the light from the darkness ? 
The uncandid and cowardly policy of the Bishops will recoil upon 
themselves. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice, in an able letter to the Times of 
Tuesday, shows how the Bishop of Capetown is applying the 
principle of spiritual jurisdiction to set up one law for the clergy 
and another for the laity —“ the first to be administered in the 
name and by the officers of the metropolitan, the other to be ad- 
ministered in the name and by the officers of the Queen.” ‘ Ido 
not say,” adds Mr. Maurice, with the irony of one who knows the 
lesson of ecclesiastical history only too well, “* that these two laws 
I believe the Queen’s officers will 


will be equally ill-administered. 
struggle under great obstructions to follow some standard of justice. 
They will be said to obey a secular instinct. The other tribunals 
will be what such tribunals in other countries always are—what they 
have already proved themselves to be in South Africa,”—in other 
words, zealous for orthodoxy not for truth, anxious even to limit 
orthodoxy by the shade of the judge’s own individual opinions, 
and quite unscrupulous as to the use of worldly motives as a lever, 
when they meet with an impracticable conscience. The Bishop of 
Capetown has, we know, already tried to get the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel to pay the promised stipends only to 
such clergymen as have his seal affixed to their dogmatic cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Lincoln has wisely published a correspondence with General 
Grant,—a correspondence exceedingly creditable to both parties,— 
which at least disproves completely the foolish stories that have been 
circulated about civilian interferences with the Lieutenant-General’s 
plans. It is dated April 30, before the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. “ The particulars of your plans,” says Mr. Lincoln, “I nei- 
ther know nor seek to know. You are vigilant and self-reliant ; and 
pleased with this I wish not to obtrude any restraints or constraints 
upon you.” General Grant replies, ‘‘ From my first entrance into 
the volunteer service of the country to the present day, [have never 
had cause of complaint, have never expressed or implied a com- 
plaint against the Administration or the Secretary of War for throw- 
ing any embarrassment” in the way of his duty. And he adds still 
more strongly, ‘* Since the promotion which placed me in the com- 
mand of ajl the armies, I have been astonished at the readiness with 
which everything asked for has been yielded without even an ex- 


he knows how to choose soldiers Who are hig 
genius of the 

General Macpherson, of General Sherman, and Genera] Shasta 
was called out, appreciated, and put into due prominence wali 


his own immediate eye. 


The military 


The ** Revenue Returns” are on the whole favourable, 
for the half year in all 33,066,589/., or some two or three hundred 
thousand pounds less than the half of the Chancellor's estimate 
But then the income-tax is, as it always is in the first half-year 
the last quarter 
when it ought to have yielded near 2,000,000/., and the “ miggal. 
laneous ” revenue is also, as it usually is early in the financial Year 
also in arrear,—nor do there seem to be any receipts on account 
of Chinese and Japanese indemnity. The Customs as ugyg) havg 
recovered more than Mr. Gladstone gave them credit for when he 
altered the sugar duties, and on the whole from the present look of 
the revenue accounts we should expect a considerable surplus next 
April. 


They are 


plainly in arrear,—having yielded 782,000. in 


Mr. Doulton, member for Lambeth, addressed his Constituent 
on Monday. His speech consisted chiefly of a review of the Ses. 
sion. He had learnt during its progress that the Tories were not 
exactly Whigs, as he had previously thought, and should now 
consider the defeat of Lord Palmerston a “ great calamity,” 
Adapting his opinions with some art to his audience, he reminded 
them that changes of Government cost money, for we were paying 
50,000. a year for discharging servants. It is this kind of remark 
which destroys the influence of would-be economists in the Houge, 
Suppose Mr. Disraeli has 2,000/. a year, how many two thow 
sands does the difference between a stupid and an able Budget 
represent? or is Mr. Doulton honestly anxious that the State 
should never employ any but rich men, or does he imagine that the 
way to tempt ability into political life is to abolish not only ity 
prizes, for there are none left, but the few aids it lends stateamen 
who happen not to be eldest sons? One ship cut down unnecessarily 
costs us more than the whole list of our passed statesmen, but the 
estimates pass without much criticism from Mr. Doulton, 


The International Prize Fight which was to have come of ip 
Dublin on Tuesday between Mace the English champion and 
Coburn, an Irishman settled in America, broke down. The two 
parties could not agree on a referee, Mace declaring that it wag hig 
opponent’s fault, and that he had never trained, and Coburn 
asserting that the stakes were his as he was present on the ground, 
The real hitch seems to have been that the police, —prize-fighting 
being a Saxon practice,—were in earnest, and being armed were 
not afraid of the roughs, and consequently hunted down both 
champions with commendable perseverance and success. The men 
were not captured, but a fair battle was rendered quite impossible, 








to the extreme annoyance of the ‘* Ring,” who had betted heavily, 
The military character of the Irish police has at least one advam 
tage, they are not in danger of being kicked, or ‘‘spoiled,” o 
gouged, as they are in London. Ten men with bayonets would 
keep Ratcliffe Highway passable at any hour—a feat the Londos 
police will scarcely achieve in this generation. 

“A Herts Vicar” tells a terrible story in the 7'imes. His village 
it is very healthy, aud work and 
wages have been good. Consequently the popule 
ition has rapidly increased. ‘The cottages, however, have moj 
so the people have taken in lodgers till whole families are huddled 


has recently been prosperous, 
unusually 


together in one room, and any epidemic spreads like fire in arigk 
yard. With spring came the measles killing twenty-two persons, 
with summer fever under which twenty-seven gave way, and te 
deaths, which are on the average sixteen a year per thousand, have 


this year been at the rate of eighty. ‘There is no squire, the 





cottages belong to poor men, and there is no one to build ay 
| more. In other words, prosperity in this village means wages silie 
| cient to buy food, but not sullicieat to pay decent rents—a frequetl 
Would not timber cottages of one story 

pay even at lodgers’ rents? We suspect they would, and though 
bad enough they are better than this overcrowding, and they are 
Is a portable cottage beyond the reach of inveutive 


phenomenon in Kngland. 


| moveable. 
ince itv ? 
ingenuity ¢ 


An odd case was heard at the Mansion House on W ednesday. 
Mr. Benett, a China merchant, it appears employed Mr. Marshall 


. ° oo 7% 
| commission agent of Bond Street, to buy some guns from Captaia 


planation being asked. Should my success be less than I desire and Blakely. ‘here was a dispute about the commission, and Mf 


expect, the least I can say is that the fault is not with you.” This 
is a manly assumption of full responsibility, and certainly 
General Grant has shown that his plans were widely conceived, 


| Benett, as alleged, offered to bet Mr. Marshall 1,000. that if the 
| case went to a jury he would not get more than 300/. Thea 


| went, the jury gave 475/., and Mr. Marshall applied for the bet 
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ifr, Benett replie 1 that he had only made an offer which had not | sets of iron vates in a choir. to pen off visitors between them, and 


been acce} t 


action, wheroupor n Mr. 
endeavouring t » extort money by threats. In the witness- box Mr. 
Benett swore that » had made no such bet, and the Lord See) 
decided that the case ¢ ming within the Act it must go for trial 
Do City men usua ly trust to memory only for bets of 1,000/. ? 
The colliers in tl Staffordshire iron district are out on strike on 
ground, The price of iron has fallen, and the 


a new and curious 
ho gener lly own the collieries, instead of reducing the 


wages of the iron-Wwol kers reduced those of the colliers, whose pro- 
%~ cae ir ° ° 
duce had not fallen in The colliers thin this unfair 
struck, and the masters have been endeavouring to obtain coal from 
works going. he colliers thereupon asked 


Wales to keep their works vi 
their fellow-workmen in Wales to prohibit any master from send- 


masters, W 


price. shir ig 


ing coal to Staffor Ishire ; but this demand was refused, and the men | 


are gradually going bac k to work. ‘They certainly appear to have 
been very hardly treated. Even supposing both works ought to be 
treated as one, it was gross favouritism to throw the whole burden 
n half the men simply because they were the easier half to fight. 
It isas if a hosier and finding the price of socks fallen, 
should insist on docking all his glovemakers of their pay. 


glover, 


The German papers are full of stories about the mission of Lord 
w rumour has been put in circulation scarcely 


Clarendon, and a n 
more credible than those of last week. It is said that the Austrian 


is 





ted. and Mr. Marshall threatened to publish the trans- | expose all to ‘the infliction of a lecture on monuments uttered by 
Benett had him arrested on a charge of | men who know as much about architecture as so many beadles, all 


we can say is he does not know how to enjoy a cathedral. Two 
watchmen to keep order, in silence, are all that is required, and 
if the ( hapter have not money enough to pay their vergers and 
sextons let them sell tickets at the door like other showmen. 


The despatch addressed by the 
it Rome on the 12th September 
the Moniteur. It has evidently been written by the Emperor, 
though signed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and is curiously frank in 
It states that the occupation of Rome by France was 


French Government to its Am- 


bassador ; has been published 


tone. 
always intended to be temporary, that it placed two sovereignties 
face to face on the same ground, that though the Generals have 
been frequently changed the same conflicts of jurisdiction have 
always recurred, that ‘ the ideas of the Holy See are unhappily in 
opposition to the ideas of the age,” that the Italian Government 
has exerted itself to do away with the associations which threatened 
Rome, that the change of capital from Turin constitutes a new 
situation, and that France having obtained guarantees from Italy 
“‘against attacks on the Holy See from without,” is enabled as 
soon as the Pope has formed an army to withdraw its troops. The 
Holy See is to be telieved “ by combinations” from part of its debt 
—four-fifths. No date is fixed for withdrawing the troops, but it 
seems to be understood that the two years mentioned in the con- 
vention with Italy is the maximum period. 


Cabinet, feeling that the present condition of armed neutrality isenpauesttniaseninnaieaaien 
dangerous to their finances, but unable to recognize the Italian Professor Tyndall, the great glacier theorist, sends to the Times 
Government, have requested Lord Clarendon to hint at Turin that a very remarkable account of an adventure in July in Ober 
they would be open to an arrangement beneficial to both | Engadin. He himself, with two friends and two guides, all tied 
countries. We need scarcely say the Austrian Government has together, ventured on ncnege of bare ice, the foremost guide, Jenni, 
meens of communicating its views to Victor Emanuel without | cutting steps in it in which all following him were to tread. On 
asking Lord Clarendon to be its messenger. | false step set an avalanche above them in motion, and on it all 
, ; a - ‘ five were whirled away together, bounding over crevasses and 
The Prussian General in Jutland has notified that no pensions helpless to save themselves. At a slight pause Jenni threw 


be paid in Jutland, the whole revenue being 


the foreign troops. 
ven by the population to his soldiers, 


will for the futur 
taken for the support of 
increased allowances to be gi 
directed that all families should confine themselves to one room, the 
best a being reserved in all cases for the military, and 


partment s bel 
has so arrange 


He has also ordered 


1 quarters that every household will have to maintain 
nearly three men He has also ordered that all goods imported 
from the islands shall again pay duty in Jutland, has prohibited 
all Cope! 
for addressing 


»wspapers, and has imprisoned a Danish oflicial 
These acts, it will be per 


n 


him a 


hagen 


report in Danish. 


ceived, are not ted by any military necessity, but are in fact 
the mere wantonnesses of military power. ‘I'he neutral Powers 
have, it is said, 1 nstrated ; but as they are not prepared to send 
troops they had b r spare their breath. Prussia is insensible to 
any argument but the sword. 

The Moscow Gazette, an official journal, denies peremptorily that 


Russia has entered into any engagements with Europe as regards 


Poland tussia ‘‘ will not consider herself bound by any engage- 
ment or prom previously given.” 
Treaties of Vienna have dis; ippeared through the natural course of | the present account. 


events, and ** w ul id Russia be ob jiged to obse ‘rve to her own 


prejudice and the misfortune of Poland those stipulations which 
are least fit to be executed 2” That is clear speaking for a ‘“ Con- 
servative Power Europe may, it seems certain, make up its 
mind that thi me of treaties is over and that of force has 
begun. Well eland, France, Italy, and the nationalities are 
at least as ] as the three great despotisms, and if the 
struggle is to the easiest policy will be to make it such that 
Europe shall never require another 

Queen ( mother of the Queen of Spain, has been 
allow t Madrid. There is consequently considerably 
less cha c rnment in Spain than there was a week 

A Yorks man writes to us complaining of our strictures 
on the arran nts for showing the Minster. He says the 
vergers are very civil, our complaint being that they are very 
vulgar and gratuitous nuisance. Nobody wants show- 
men in cl Ile affirms also that in many visits he has never 
had to wait. hen he is exceedingly lucky, for most other people 
have. Th plan th is that the whole thing is indefensible, the Dean 
and Chapter having no more right to shut the poor out of the 
church by a charse than to shut it up altogether. Suppose they 
akasuinea Tue rest isa question of management simply, and if | 
our correspondent thinks it good management to put up four separate 





| 884 4 for mone 
rhe greater part of the day last the closing prices were 8844 for money, and 884 2 for 








himself into a crevasse in hopes of thus stopping the 
motion of the procession; but he was only nearly squeezed to 
death by the strain on the rope for his pains, and wrenched up 
out of it by the motion of the avalanche. At length, just before 
they came to some terrible chasms, Jenni was able to stop the 
severely hurt. Professor 
after- 


purpe sely, 


motion of the party, and none were 


Tyndall lost his watch, but recovered it some three weeks 


| wards by a search at the same place, “ the slight absorbent power 


of the gold for the solar rays” preventing it from sinking in the 
Professor ‘'yndall wound up the watch, 
resumed work quite cheerfully after 


as a stone sinks. 
and little creature’ 
eighteen days in the snow. 


snow 


the 


In the early part of the week, the market for Home Securities 
was firm, and Consols for money touched 88§ 3}. On ‘Thursday 
there was less firmness in prices; but yesterday, 
of the unfavourable Bank return, the quotations declined fully one- 
quarter per cent., the Three per Cents. at the close of business being 
for the November account. On Satur- 


in const quence 


“y, and 88 ? 





Bank of England is 12,998,210 


The stock of bullion in the / ora 
28th 


decrease compared with the amount held on the ult. of 
122.9131. The reserve of notes and coin has decreased to the 
extent of 1,236,5031., whilst the note circulation has increased by 
1,164,076, the 6,294,595, and the circulation 
21,915,817. 

Yesterd Ly 
left off at the? f 


being 


5 


reserve 


and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


ollowing quotations :— 


Friday, Sept Friday, Oct. 7 
Greek ‘ eo : 234 am 23 
Db ( 4 ° — os og 
Mexicat ° 6} . 27 
“Spanish Pa ‘ és ae ee yA 
I Certificates ee ee ° 13} oe 13; 
Turkish 6 perCents.,1858..  .. +. ww OB “ 69 
1862.. 0 in 69} pan 704 
, Consolidés, So ae. oe, Sl : 498 
The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, 5 b Friday, Oct, 7, 
Genet | 4 4 ee 44} 
Great N er 264 ee 123 
Great Western : we a ‘ Grit ee 69 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire “a oe ‘eo 1114 oe 1135 
L ! . °° ee ee 124 ee 1924 
I 1 iN W eru ° 108} ee 11 
Lond 1 8s Western e ee i253 se ) 
L t iDover . ee 39 oe 
Mi dlund . ° oe 1264 oe l 
North-I 1, Berwick .. ‘ 1054 ae | 
Do York ee e . Sy - 
West MidJand, Oxford -. a me 46 ve 
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ir up in Italy an irresistible compassic on. Ti is, mo 
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THE PAPACY UNDER THE NEW CONVENTION. | Thecharm of Rome, the strange influence af she | 
' ‘ an 


reULE drift of the Franco-Italian Convention is becoming ! stately character of her mr ‘whdeh turns Enelish: 
pig? 7 - : ; i i ; 1S aan "men and 
clear, and it is more encouraging than liberal Europe | Americans, the most unsympathetic of mani ind, j 
ymy ikind, int 


bia 





had at first permitted itself to hope. It was seen from the | [talianissimi, which works on Frenchmen till Nanole 
first that the withdrawal of French bayonets from Italian | has been compelled to “relieve” regiments on the 2 oe 
soil must be in itself a gain, but men feared that the with-| station lest their sentiments should be too openly m — 
drawal might have been too dearly purchased. It was} fested, will have its cifeet on any imaginable Mon 
thought, more especially in Kngland, that the t treaty might! Above all the influence of the Italian Governmont. will 
contain secret clauses, th i Na pelnes might have privately | at last have fair play. Every ruling cardinal and crery 
re-nssured the Pope, that the Italian | age a nt might have | candidate for the Papacy is an Italian, and on every 
pledged itself to give up a il idea of Rome for the future as/| Italian Italy exerts an irresistible attractive force, Even 
well as for the hour, This would have been t» grant a new | Pius LX., who at once in his weakness and his obsti tinaey, his 


ruarautee to the a ype, ar 1d one which being moral might | unscrup: 4 yusness as to means and his strange confide mee in 
have proved more effective even than French b: :yonets. The} his own divine right, is perhaps the most dange rous Pope with 
Protestant world is pret ste of any news so welcome as a| whom [Italy could have to contend, can scarcely disguise re 
serious blow to the Papacy, the parti prétre did not appear suffi- | contemptuous loathing for the foreigners who guard his 
ciently alarmed, the Ee sc seemed to yoo the good faith of | threne. They are northern barbarians to him as much gy 
‘ther cautious politicians deemed it | to the most enthusiastic student or the meanest beggar jy 
wise to postpone a fin “ j' T ale nent, The week, however, has} Rome. Once relieved of the French the Italian Ministry can 
been full of documents intended to explain the C: nvention, and | oe e, offer fun Is, protect cardinals, buy the foreigners, 
they all, differing on every other point, coincide in declaring | exercise all that influence which a gre it Ste “¢- ig always 
that another and a severe blow has been levelled at the temporal brine to bear on a weak one enclosed within i Fane 
power. The departing Ministry at Turin has published its}The Pope deprived of French bayonets is yrteny. 
report, which is briefly that Florence has been selected as the the utmost a King, and a kingdom hedged in by = 
casiest stage for Rome, anl the Roman Committee, always | fifty times as strong, in which every sulject is a traitor and 
well-informed, accepts the Convention with undisguised alac- | every soldier a merck nary, never survived yet. If Cavour 
rity. ‘The Austrian press which for political as well as / were in Turin he would within six months of the departure 
religious reasons favours the temporal power, confesses itself! of France be the secret master of Rome, in twelve have pro. 
deeply alarmed; the Catholic world is beginning to utter a! duced a situation which should make C atholics welcome the 
protest which every day will make louder, and the Pope him- | Pope’s flight as a relief to the world. 
elf who seemed so acquicscent has fallen back on the device;} There is but one clause in the Convention on which th 
1c Pontifex Maximus, whose successor he really is, and | parti prétre avowedly found a hope. Much happens in two 
red daily age sessions to avert the wrath of the Gods. The | years, and any accident, they whisper, may change the whole 
“College”? has consulted the entrails and decided that the | face of European affairs. Napoleon may die, or Austria win 
mens are siniste . In a despatch addressed to his Nuncio | an Italian battle, America may plunge into war with France, 
in Paris the Pope in angry petulance threatens to do the} or Italy itself may be convulsed by unexpected agitation. 
one thing he cannot do,—summon another Catholic Power to | The Tories may arrive at power and promote their long pm. 
his assistance. Above all, the Emperor of the French has given | claimed theory that the Pope must be independent, or a Pontiff 
to the world the desp: teh in which he, through M. Drouy n de | | may rise with the ability once more to weave the web Napoleon 
Lhays, informed the Papal Court of the change, and there is | is breaking through. None of these things are probable, but any 
not a word in all its clear sentences which implies a guarantee | one may occur, and the Papacy has for ages believed that time 
for St. Peter’s chair. Italy is, it is true, informed that Rome is| was on its side. The argument seems a formidable one to 
n her capital and is required to select another, is pledged to | Protestants who have seen the temporal power survive every 
9 — the Holy See against any attack from without, and is| imaginable form of danger, incl luding form: al suppression, but it 
‘lled to promise for her own part not to seize Rome by | must be remembered that Rome never before assumed such an 
Che Pope, moreover, is enabled once more to recruit | attitude to the age. Its stupidity is as novel as its position. 
isury, is authorizel by the Emperor as well as the | Instead of heading the movement of the day, the Papacy has 
King to maintain a foreign army, and is relieved of the | declared war on modern civilization, and ‘ time,” which 
danger of sceing that army driven out by Italian carabineers. | signifies simply the steady current of events, may be for once 
Nevertheless ag is nothing in the French despatch to! against it. The long delay may produce new accidents, but 
diminish the well-founded terror of the Ultramontane world. | then it also accustoms the world to think that the occupation 
The theory of =e de oument is that the Pope is King of! will be withdrawn, enables fervent minds to oo that the 
Rome, of an independent neutral State guaranteed by France FE sun will shine even if there should one day be secular order 
and Italy agains st secon aggression, but in no sense/in Rome. Every day of the interval will increase the number 
guaranteed against the action of his own people. Rome | of its Italian foes, the schools and the books and the secular 
does not, says the Foreign Minister, belong to Italy, but he | thoughts, the new forms of ac tivity, and the new interests so 
never implies that it also does not belong to the Romans. | fati il to priestly power. When all the ‘ transactions’’ have 
The barrier between the Pope and the Italians is maintained, been transacted, and the new levies enrolled, and the treasury 
hut he is left face to face with enemies more deadly than the | is filled with coin, and the city flooded with gendarmes, the 
[talians—the population of Rome. They may be kept down | fact will still remain that the Papacy is in its essence a moral 
w with troops, but then so they are now, and the difference be- | power, and that as a moral power time in this century is by 
wveen the army of France and 20,000 mercenaries just mea- | no means its friend. Neither soldiers nor subsidies, guarau- 
sures the difference in the Papal risk. tees nor concordats, can compensate to the Papacy for the loss 
But the 20,000 might prove sufficient? They might were | of willing reverence which time is slowly producing. Every 
the Government any but what it is, but the first lesson in| day sees some new sce aware that the grapes grow though 
history is that priests cannot govern troops. The ecclesiastical | there be no bishop to bless the vintage, some new student 
| military idcas conflict too strongly, the dishonour of receiv- | pass ont of college an implacable foe of the priests, som 
i¢ commands from priests relaxes discipline too grievously, | Roman household with a 
and mercenaries always exacting grow towards priests too| rule. Every day the Italian layman grows accustomed to see 
insolent for safety. Whether Spaniards or Irish, Belgians or | in the priest a foe, the Italian priest to feel the prospe rit} 
Moxicans, however fanatic or however ignorant, the new} sccular rule ¢ levelops. Above all, every day accustoms the 
soldiery is certain to feel that a position which forbids} world to the final threat of the Roman Rem Hina idea that 
honour demands as compensation either wealth or licence.| the Pope, if pressed beyond bearing, might yet fly from 
‘’he experiment, has been made a dozen times by the | Rome,—and threats of that kind when they onee cease to 
failed, while if it succeeded, if the | startle are apt to lose their force. Rome and ‘the Papacy ate 
not connected by any but moral links, and familiarity with 
| evil does not, as the Roman Court ought to know, gre vatly it 
| crease the disgust evil at first inspires. No man who knows 
laught of history will pronounce that Rome will in the nes! 


the agreement, and alt 





= 








1ew cause for cursing the Papa 


Popes and has always 
Pope should by a miracle secure an Alva, a first-rate soldier 
whose fanaticism survived personal contact with the Vatican, 
revolt would be only the more desperate and the more near 
ut hand. The priests could not use such anarmy. ‘They 
would rely on it to oppress their victims, to swathe up life | few years enjoy a secular rule, but it is safe to say that during 

in endless formulas, till the Romans, who fight like Parisians, | a thousand years of disappointment her citizens have seen but 


would aceept the certainty of defeat in hope that defeat might (one still more alluring chance. 
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ws NE W CONSTITUTION OF MARYLAND. 

HE few r ing sh Liberals who care to ascertain the drift as 

Tv the in lents of the Revolution now working itself 

rica should study the new constitution prepared 

ind. It will not take them ten minutes to compare 

and the comparison will teach them more 

The new fun- 
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bana We k’ss ‘¢ special correspondence.” 
i nontal law which was adopted by the State Convention 
game? nd will be ‘“‘submitted to the people” he 
sth September, and will b submitted co the people on th 
Tt S s . . 
sa seal s just four innovations upon the old one, 
alin ,ose four, lies, we believe, the future of the great 
wu . » 1 4 bd ’ . 
jmerican struggle lhree of them are in the preamble, the 
‘claration of rights’ which American statesmen prefix to 
State constitution if which they construe as substantial 
eof the Act. By the first, which is entirely new, all dis- 
: tions lour, so far as personal freedom is concerned, are 
aah anes n being declared not free and equal, which 
on ™ , . ? ° ‘ 
t ‘equally free,””—a declaration the Southern 





ions all avoid. By the second slavery is abolished 
jualification, or, so far as the Constitution 
mpensation to owners. It appears to be under- 
ica that compensation will be made to “loyal” 
stitution makes no such provision, declines 
lge that one man can have aright of 
‘ther, can be entitled to reward for surrendering 

the right to his inferior’s unpaid labour. The words adopted 
re singularly ample: —‘* Article 24.—That hereafter, in this 
Chat , there shal neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 





as it were to acknowie 


property ll an 





except in pu imishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been dt uly ted; and all persons held to service or labour 
gs slaves are hereby declared free.’”’” We have discussed 
slavery too often to need to approve this measure, and 









the paragraph to show that the party in powe 

>meaus its extinction. It is the third — to which 

we at presen re to call attention as an omen of the new 
rigine which is to su ee ae The ith clawse in 
the new Constitution is conched in t ese remark: ible words :— 
“ Article 5.—The Constituticn of » United States and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof cto the supreme law 
he | very citizen of this State owes paramount 





e Constitution and Government of the 
i ind is not bound by any law or ordinance 
if this Stat mtravention or subversion thereof. 


her words, not only is the 
ht to municipal indep 
Government made 
no law passed by 
iture, Congress as repress 
country, and America 
tepublic and indivisible. 
significance of the innovation is only increased if we 

Democrats’ a int of the mode in which it has been 
secured. If the peo have really accepted it, then a State 
Southern by instinct and sympathy has abandoned the very 
principle of secession; if, on the other hand, Maryland has 
been “ into the change, all but ‘ loyal” votes 
being excluded from the polls, then the policy of the dominant 
party is to reduce the States to mere municipal organizations. 
V s that this is the secret hope 
who sce in the claim to State 
secession. ‘That is no interest 


claim to ‘ State sovereignty 
dence is sur- 


supreme s 


In ot 
it as 
ean b 
ntipeg 
changes 
The 


cept 


Congress 





one 


ac 





drag 





rom other sout Oo 


g Republicans, 


verm of future 


h never been mere Unionists, but we believ 
icial on grounds far higher than these. 





f these little State Legislatures is, we believe, the 











eel by the entire 


H iWs for 
providing that no man shall vote unless he has taken an oath 


cause of all the more prominent evils of American public life, 
of the dearth of statesmen, of the t ndeney to corruption, of | 
the overstraincd inclination to decide every point by con- 
siderations of temporary — expedients. The States hav 

inittered away the nation’s supply of power. The Union has 
produced legislators of high capacity, but they have framed 
codes for Stutes, not systems for the national use. It 
has had diplomatists of singular skill, but they have 
wasted it on inter-State relations, on projects of com 

promise between the North and the South, ‘questions ”’ 
“ke that of Kansas, and “complications” like that of 
Nebraska. It } had financiers who have been as successful 





as English G ( 3, but their skill has been spent on efforts 
—oiten curiously Fil ~to find in reproductive public works 
sub { . fhe quantum of intellect 
within ry has been scattered on petty business, and 
Washine l of’ « cting th greg te ipa ity 0 ‘ 
nat mn fl} i refu Anybody would do 


ame home to ms 





] 
trial 


| for this evil is to 


| but the 
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lac iee in a ‘rable men, men known and 
country, by Illinois as well as Mas 
men able to rule as well as “‘manage, 





und herself 


Te ” 
chusetts, men capable ofa 


policy other than that of adhering with blind fervour to 
the unity of their geographical dominion. The men the 
country has been obliged to put up with have beeu 
dexterous, capable in small matters, and not wanting in 
talent for administration, but not one has offered th 
people a national policy, or expounded any ide of in- 


creasing their s 
cation of a ins 
policy hs is been to 
out yielding the cause 
has been to multiply 
and yet more men, 


ble service 


strength except by the excessive multipli- 
already existing. ‘Their single notion of 
compe ‘l the South to yield in battle with- 
‘of quarrel. Their one idea of energy 
anything that succeeds, to call for mor 
to build fifty Monitors bx cause one did a 
considerab Detail has caught hold of their minds 
till they seem to think fifty earats’ weight of diamonds equal 
in value toa diamond of fifty carats. It is in these littl 
legislatures, too, that corruption takes such firm root. Th 
business is always parochial while the revenues to be dealt 
with are those of kingdoms, and men who sce that there is no 
question of patriotism involved, whose imaginations are not 
touched by uny national interest in the matter, who feel that 
the difference between one law and another is only of local 
importance, are very apt to consider jobs, gross pecuniary jobs, 
very much matters of business. There is nothing to correct 
the eternal pressure of personal and local and cl interests, 
nothing to fortify the judgment or purify the imagi- 
nation. The numbers are very few, and when num- 
bers are very few, and the public from want of interest 
able of strict supervision, the temptation to employ 
becomes inordinately great. Would anybody trust 
the British House of Commons if the publie did 
sh its proceedings with patriotic interest, 


eds re 


uss 
too, 
inca] 


bribes 


even 


wat if its decision 

never had any national importance, and its votes never 
involved or touched any national interest ? It would become 
a vestry wilh impe rial prizes to distribute instead of parochial 


little legislatures, too, that the 
so marked in American 
The questions before the 
itters of principle at all, 
we rather pivots round which the struggle of parties may be 
‘carried on. ‘The politicians learn therefore to think only of 
the party victory, to compromise every idea which migh t pro- 


is in these 
ynising principles, 


It 


compr 





of 
life, is primarily acquired. 
members hardly seem to involve m 


habit 
public 


luce a momentary party defeat, to assent to the most immoral 

mbinations if only their side may receive the rewards of an 
immediate triumph. The practice continued on a great stage 
makes them m, and sometimes be, utterly immoral, pro- 


] t 1} 


lents like the adhe Mr. Weed to Mr. Critten- 
den’s proposal, based as it was on a cynical contempt for all the 
principles for which so much blood had been shed. The only cu 

elevate the national Parliament, to call it in 
theory supreme, and then leave it to make its power practical for 
itself, as it is the wont of popular bodies to do. Once power- 
ful and the ability and energy of the States will gravitate 
towards it of themselves. A seat in Congress will be the 
desire of the honestly ambitious and the strong instead of 
those who merely trade on their fluency, and the Union may 
raise up in time a generation of parliamentary statesmen. To 
secure them finally they must seat the Secretaries in Congress, 
so that the man who acts may be also the man who defends ; 
owers is an important step, and 
ution. ‘That the ruling party 


duces inci 1on of 


limitation of State } 
most difficult of exe 


y fur the 

should have pereeived this so far as to force it upon 
Maryland is the best omen of coming reform we have yet 
reecived from Ameri 

The fourth and remaining change is a much more ques- 
tionable one. [t ought to receiy the applause of all 
Yories, and will probably carn their heartiest animad- 
versions The North has discovered that there are cir- 
cumstances under which a minority may wisely bear rule, 
and has, to secure that end, s en a leaf out of our ancient 


It has created a Pale, the new constitution 


Lr l id. 


no decent mau of Southern opinions could in conscience repeat. 
I'} whole suff ize 18 in fact restrict as before the Emanci- 
pation Act, to men of ene opinion. ‘This is a retrograde step 


i 


undoubtedly, but it is difficult to » what else the Washing: 
ton Ci binet « ild do It could not allow the new L gislature 
to b fill d wit men who would pl bably vote the State 
it of the Union, or tax it for the benefit of the South. 
Via lteri \ before t was to govern through irre- 
sponsible generals, or through a minority which might as 
pinions changed become an honest m jority, to rule through 
in army or through people who were devoted to it on the 
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main question but not on the minor ones, and it chose the | Church should have of it, and therefore the attitud of the 
milder alternative. It would have been more gencrous to | Church itself towards it, should be erystalline and immut 
impose the oath only on tlhiose electe d, but the result would able. Now nothing cau be farthe t from the te ul hing of the 
Bible, or more wholly opposite to its spirit. The « position of 


probably have been a perpetual ery of ‘* Wilkes and liberty!” | 
and driven to work a temporary despotism through legal ex- | the divine revelation in the Bible, the mode in whieh it is 
pedients the Government have hit upona device which is at least illustrated and presented to our apprehensions, varies with 
No man need take the oath except of his own free | the ruling thoughts, prevalent virtues, and prevalent Vices of 
It is presented now on one side to the people 
The words of the revelation itself . 


humane. 
will, any more than any one in England need take the oath of | every age. 
loyalty. Even the O’Donoghue must if he chooses to be a/now on auother. 
member take that, and the principle is only extended over a | different ages are almost opposite because it is presenteg 
wider field. The policy of the American Cabinct, therefore, |to men in such widely different stages of moral progress 
is to abolish slavery, to diminish State independence, and to | Moses enforces the law that the sins of the fathers shall bg 
hold that a majority means the majority of the nation, not a | visited on the children to the third and fourth generation jp 
majority in each of its component parts. That policy is a long | order to engrave the sacredness of the social and nationg] 
stride towards the Republic one and indivisible, and it will | bond upon wandering tribes of scarcely enfranchised slayey 
| who are in danger of being scattered to the winds by the 
~--—-——--—— - - centrifugal force of individual selfishness. Ezekiel has to teach 

BISHOP ELLICOTT AGAINST THE WORLD. the law of strict individual responsibility to a people which 
W* have no wish to see all our Bishops acting up to | had begun to merge the vigour of individual duty in the fatalism 
Lord Palmerston’s standard of episcopal duty by | of national destiny. The immortality of the soul itself begins to 
directing their whole energies to “ mitigating those acerbities | appear above the horizon only when the sense of national unity 
which are inherent in the diversities of opinion on so import- | has been profoundly engraved on the people’s mind. Even jg 
ant a matter [as religion] both here and hereafter ;” for | later times it is impossible to conceive a teaching which varies 
‘‘ mitigating acerbities” is a work which when it is pursued | more remarkably with the ideas and feelings of the immediate 
for its own sake by men who ought to take their stand upon | circle and locality, than that of the different Gospels and Epis. 
bare truth, is apt to fail ignominiously, and issue in mere | tes. If absolute truth be “ crystalline,”—yet in its relation 
watery words of conciliation. But there is something | to man, it is not only organic, but an organism altering its 
grotesque, and to speak honestly, a little hollow and theatri- | special properties with every modification in climate and soil, 
cal, about the attitude towards ‘the world” which a zealous | The same truth if preached in the same way to two different 
novice in Church dignities like the Bishop of Gloucester | generations and races of men is in effect a different truth and 
The ecclesiastics in their insane desire to mono. 


have another four years’ term. 


thinks it his duty to assume in the name of the Church, as | not the same. 
his spirit rises indignantly against the temptation to sacrifice | polize a treasure, to keep the secret of their craft, try to 
its supernatural principle to the exigencies of worldly policy | petrify what is in fact a living organism. But if they studied 
and party compromise. The true use of a Bishop is to blend, | the spirit of their Bible they would see that it is as little 
as far as it is possible for an ecclesiastic to blend, something of | possible now to divide classes of men externally between 
the patient and impartial consideration and critical equanimity | the Christian and the non-Christian, as it was to divide 
of secular justice with strong faith in that Christian revela- | externally between the true and false Israel throughout the 
tion which it is thepriest’s duty to preach—to mediate between | history of the Jews. 

the priesthood and the laity, not by compromise, but by inter- | The more keenly and deeply the antagonism of principle is 
preting to the priesthood some of the higher spiritual qualities | felt, the more utterly absurd will seem such undiscriminating 
of laymen, and to laymen some of the deeper theological | anathemas as Bishop Ellicott’s on the non-Christian character 
A Bishop ought of all men to! ‘‘of the exponents of popular opinion.” We believe there 


principles of the priesthood. 
that is non-Christian in the exponents of 


know best that the Church and the world are not two opposite | is very much 
camps, to one of which and one only each man belongs, but public opinion,—but not a bit more, perhaps sometimes 
that ‘‘the world,” in the technical and evil sense, enters full| much less, than in the exponents of regular ecclesiastical 
as much into what is nominally called the Church, as into the | opinion. Does it never occur to any of the Bishops that the 
articles of newspapers or the speeches of politicians, and that) popular opinions may be as earnest as the ecclesiastical, and 
the Church in its best and least technical sense has often a | the ecclesiastical as much distorted by worldly ambitions as 
closer tie with what are called purely secular virtues than! the popular? When, for example, Bishop Ellicott attributes 
with ecclesiastical formularies and dogmatic distinetions. | the prevalent doubts as to the dogma of hopeless hell to the 
Yet the Bishop of Gloucester evidently thinks it his duty to | vicious wish of evil men that they may not have incurred such 
set up once more as real this false and somewhat melo-/| dreadful punishments, is he not himself guilty of the very 
dramatic distinction—to excommunicate the literature and worldliness he is imputing to others, of trying to believe what 
secular fecling of the country—to ‘‘ make believe very much ”’ | it is convenient for him to believe? ‘ What means,” says 
that the men who belong to the Church have no part in the | the Bishop, ‘this ready reception of the denial of the literal 
world, and those who belong to the world have no part in the | accuracy of Scripture, or of unending penal chastisements, 
Church. Yet this teaching has certainly no more foundation in | save that it is the interest of many to believe it to be valid?” 
the Gospel of Christ than it has in the facts of society. The whole | And might we not with equal justice reply, ‘‘ What means 
genius of the Bible is opposed to it. When John the Baptist | this ready imputation of insincere and selfish motives 
began his onslaught on the vices of Ais world, the only class| for convictions which may be grounded simply on ap 
he let off with comparative lenity were the soldiers. There is| anxious love of truth, save that it is the interest 
not a didactic book of either Testament which does not look | of ecclesiastics to believe it dishonest rather than to 
upon both these antagonist forces as to be found in all men, and | grapple closely with its true roots?’ The notion which 
as battling together if anything rather more furiously in the | is so corrupting to religious professors—that no assumption 
souls of professors than of those who are still in comparative | which defends primd facie the religious side of the question cap 
darkness. This of course is no news to Bishop Ellicott. | be non-Christian or anti-Christian at bottom, and conversely 
And yet all the language of his first charge has that air of | that no assumption which takes primd facie the sceptical side 
touch-me-not Churchmanship about it, and is penetrated by | of a question can be at bottom genuine Christian fidelity to 
that grand fiction of holding the only keys to divine truth, | the light of conscience and the Spirit of God,—is scattered 
which is ridiculous in all Churches except the Roman Catholic, | wholesale through Bishop Ellicott’s charge, and though we 
and the more mischievous there because it is logicallv held, and | should be very sorry to attribute it to evil motives in him we 
| do not hesitate to denounce it as in absolute hostility to the 


therefore not ridiculous. 
There is nothing more remarkable 


** The world,” says Bishop Ellicott,—and he means by the} whole spirit of the Bible. 
world apparently unclerical literature, —“‘is not anti-Christian, | there than the prominence of the teaching that so-called striet 
but non-Christian. It does not oppose the truth, but utilizes it | “‘ religious” views may be frequently rooted in irreligion, and 
just so far as it serves its purpose, and then rejects it when it | thatat the bottom of doubting, perplexed, bewildered, and retro- 
becomes intractable. There is simply no recognition whatever grademinds suchasJob’s or St. Paul’s before his couversion, there 
of it in its characteristic of having been once for all delivered | may be a deeper root of truthfulness and faith than in the most 
to the saints, and remaining, as it ever does remain, perfect formal profession. If a few of the Bishops would direct 
crystalline in form and character, unchangeable and un-| their charges against the non-Christian assumptions of the de 
changed.” We cannot conceive a view of God’s revela-| fenders of the faith, and a few more would try to appreciate 
tion less like the facts of the case or more conspicuously the | the Christian elements in the difficulties of the sceptics,— 
offspring of ecclesiastical ambition. The object of the Bishop 
is not to show that the truth of God is one and immutable, 
which is a truism, but that the apprehension which the 


| logians and the laymen, and ‘mitigating the acerbities ” 


| modern controversy without the smooth generalities of hollow 


| they might come nearer than they do to reconciling the theo- 
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l none of them out of that very ‘ spirit 
] so bitte rly Geneuness. The Bish p 
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: tha t world’ was certainly not supposed to be co-exte ll 
rith any external cl 1 as the Bishop rails at, —but rather 

th : A ‘ 
bli in every heart, in Pharisees then, 


‘ seek to esta 
nj even in Bis bo pst 
nse might teach | 
0g 7h he be, to d 
h he somew hat 


‘he modern ‘ world” in the Bishop’s 
h which might assist him, 


world ” in that deeper sense in 
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(HE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE VICEROYALTY. 


HE idea of utilizing the English Princes as they rise 
manhood seems to have taken a strong hold on many 
js. Lord Derby avowed two or three years ago that it 


dreams to see 


all Viceroys, and the 
House was far from un- 


them 
the 


was one of his 


response from the other side of 

















fyyourable to his dream. ‘A Colonist”? in a pamphlet be 
fre us argues vehemently in favour of the election or appoint- 
ment of one of them to the throne of the Canadas, and, 
ging kingship into hereditary viceroyalty, that solution 
the Colonial puzzle might have its recommendations. The 
n difficulty w 1 be to induce men born to the position 
f Princes Art} 1 Leopold—for Prince Alfred has, as the 
public always forget, a Duchy of his own not yet mediatized, 
—to cept arank at once so doubtful, so onerous, and 
istant ‘he mo ious demand comes, however, from 
Ireland. The Irish have caught at a suggestion that the 
Prince of Wales if resident for three months in Dublin might 
be either an excel substitute for the Viceroy or still better 
Viceroy for himself very [rishman who makes a speech 
reiterates warm approval. The strong monarchical fe« ling of 
the country, which has sho wn itse’f time and again d ring | 
ne worst periods of Irish discontent, is fixing itself upon tuis | 
pr posal, and we should not be surprised to find the odd ery of | 
‘Wales for the Irish’? chang late 4 serious popular dem ind. 
It does not seem, if the Prince be willing, a very unwis¢ 
proposition. There is no doubt in the first place that Ireland 
has some just ground of complaint in the course pursued 
partly from policy, partly thr: ug accident, by the reigning 
H use. Ever si i's accessi t has treate 1 the island as 
if it were a colony, has visit 7 it at long intervals, has been 
received on every occasion with enthusiastic res;< ot. and has 
steadily avoided residing for more > th in a few days ata time 
Till the inventi f steam and railroads there was a reason 
for this apparent slight: it was inconvenient that the 
Sovereign shoul so far absent from the centre of business, 


and the arrangements made while he was in Hanover would 


have been almost lecorous as preparations for a tour within 
his own domin The King, too, when in the islands at 
all lived usu London or its neighbourhood, and the 
pnor claim of capital was acknowledged without any 
serious heartburning New facilities for locomotion have, 
however, remov physical difficulty, the Queen resides 
habitually in t northern or southern extremity of Great 
Britain, London does without a Court with half- chagrined 
placidity and | nd asks a little sorely why it is 
always avoided, why the Sovereign should make a 
home in the Hig and never see her third king Jom, and 

Heir fix himself in an out-of-the-way corner at th 
eastern extren ty of Great Britain It is fi It to be useless, 
4s well as unmanr rly, to im} tu ala ly natural! ly att ched 
toa spot where { happiest hours of her life have been spent ; 
but the Prince, it rgued, might reasonably show towards 
Treland the ‘ ter which has made the Queen 
mistress of all Scotch hearts, and which woul Ireland 
re-awak« n the ‘ nt f pers nal | Dh} ilty whic h hea pe ple 
understand so Tt better than loyalty to an institution 
The feeling is s the deeper because Irishmen are not 
80 much ann yed the refusal of rights of which their dema- 
Bogues talk so 1 is at the air with which those rights, 
° metumes n t n f e rights, are usually coneeded 
Ireland is r relation, to be helped and excused, 
a nes oF petted, but made to fecl that she is the 
poor relat hat is the position from which her 
People desire | pe, and which the residence of any part 


SPEC 


. r| Bishop of St. David’s at least 
g f last year, to the spiri 
in irlous < trast Di 
, 1 ft ker, and it is seareely creditable 
‘ _ lifficult of modern criticism are 
“ sks for § t 1 llion against = nw of Christ; 
- ke fo1 l that the stones ec t by t the modern 
loxy against the heretics are all cast bee + of the ‘ie pths of 


to | 


manuring 


| land below its rank in the Empire, 


A TOR. 














of tl TR yai lam ly would d nuch to end Che Castle 1s, 
even when considered 1 representative int, only 
1 seeming court, with irles, 1 i tins ly 
ceremonial, and tl [ris < all ¢ I ally 
appreciate splendour, wou nething a little more 
real. That may be very the Irish, but as the 

i ha for ag b in at once def nding 
their monar alia, and reducing » powers, and are now 
worrying the Queen to allow them a little more of the colour 


which the visible 


lift 


presence of a Court throws over aristocratic 


the sarcasm does not lie very gracefully in the ir mouths. 


’ 
If the personal presence of the Sovers ign or her son does 
tend to make the monarchy — lar in Scotland, to add to 
reasonable appreciation of its benefits the warmer sentiment 


of personal liking, why should it b » less efficacious among a 
race in whom sentiment is so much stronger, personal regard 
so much more of a motive power? Nothing would tend to 
remove the barrier between Irish and English feeling so much 
as the Prince’s residence, nothing relieve the country so ri ipidly 
from the sense, absurd but real, of lacking its just grade in 


the Empire, of a permanent and most humiliating waut of 
caste. Even the material advantages of the step are 


not to be despised in a country which esteems itself, through 
its habit of comparison with England, so annoyingly poor. 
The citizens of Dublin say the Castle helps to enrich them, 
but all they have gained by it since it was founded would be 
as nothing to the profit of making Ireland fashionable among 
Englishmen, of turning the stream of gold which is now 
the Highlands over a hitherto neglected count ry. 
its lakes and mountains, its 
residence for 
Lnew « 


its scenery and 
the eng 
mmeret 


If Ireland, with 
sport, became a favourite summer 
wealthy, the gain would be equal to that of 
they would follow the — ce as swallows follow the summer. 

Above all the innovation would ¢ the Government to 
abolish either in practice the sham Viceroyalty 
which more than any other institution tends to r 


[re- 
and to make ple 


lish 


and 


snable 
visibly or 
> , 

sauce 


th pe 


believe that Government is but an instrument to be used for 
party purposes, and assailed «¢ ne ssetale r¢ by th party 
which happens to be out of power. Kven if the 
erase were appointed Viceroy, an arrangement which 
wou ld have the advant age of giving him a distinet politic al 


| posiil 101 uy and cons quently rem ving Lne empta ion LUO ve me 
King of the Opposition, he could not he le in Ireland more 
| ° . . > ° 

than three months in the year, an] the work of continuous 


must be left to the Parliamentary Secretary 
unembarrassed by the knot of prejudiced intriguers who 
throng the bacl sstairs of the Dublin blishment. The 
Viceroyalty wot tld gradually be transmuted a Court, the 
Vicerezal 1 into a ‘‘ season ”’ infinitely pleas and 


administration 


esta 
into 


residence inte 


much more profitable to trade. During the nine months the 
country would be govern 1 just as § ot! land is governed, and 


been governed ever since the Union, by a 
Parliamentary department unimpeded by the local jobbery 
and petty intri: which are fostered within the Castle. 
During the three it could find itself the residence of a real 
and wealthy Court, second only to that of the Sovereig 
subject to that influx of society, cultivation, and 

turns the Highlands into a kind of colossal 
njoyment of London. The Viceroy who 
Sl ke l 1h Lre li und would be sure K ng u rt 
herto untried t of 


as it ought to have 


rues 


anuu lly 
I the ( 


which 
park ereatt lf 
ul 


as 
bond, tha 


as Prince h 


to neglect it, and a new and hit! 

pers nal liking between the people and the Royal House, 

would be established between the countri Of the two 
easier perhaps would be the mere 


schemes suggested the 


nized Court 


residence—the establishment of the unre 

which always springs up where the Prince is_ present, 
ind which might reeoncile the people of Dublin to a 
formal extinction of their Viceroyalty. But either would be 
better than the present arrangement, and the object being to 
content the people, their opinion however unwise must be 
allowed its weight It cannot be too often repeated that the 
hearty conciliation of Ireland, the change of its present atti- 


which Seotland 


tude into that maintains, would be ag 
| 


Empire worth half a century of progress, w 
stroke one-third to our effective resoure rhe first step 
towards that end is to induce E eli hmen to k Ireland, 
and the Pris vould be of all mankind the most effective 
pr neer, 


1 NEW WILIG FOR DUMBARTONSITRE 


N parish vhich have thet ht of choosing their own in- 
cumbent it usual when a vaeaney occurs for the can- 
didates to preach in su ion before the congregation rhis 
i cust n England, where the nght 1 curious exception, 
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has met with little approval, but in Scotland nm we Silla | aebiealle sania in extracting from one man but ni : 
not only of common occurrence but popular. 'T'! he minister is | suspect he had lived a good deal in England) « appl lause ”" ¥ 
wreely thought by rigid Presbyterians to be rightly appointed alaugh.’”’ However, the most extraordinary of Mr. s eat al 
sshe has a call” from his flock, and the Calvinistic revelations was connected with the subject of Ref, tm, He re 
Theolo gia ins have always set an exaggerated value on the gift it seems is, or was, in favour of “a moderate Reform Bil 1 D 
of pre ching. It is natural, therefore, that 5 otchmen should introluced by Her Majesty’s Ministers, sanctione: : by t r 
desire to extend the 1@ practice and subject their representatives Queen, and approved of by thecountry.” It was not h WI al 
: Parliament to the same ordcal as their parsons. So far as opposed Lord Russell’s Bill, but the Liberals the me hi 


i 
4 
1 


e oratory of the lay candidate for their favour goes, that no Even Mr. Locke King’s proposal to reduce the county frane 


doubt might be judged on the hustings, but after all his .and Mr. Baines’s Bill to seduce the borough franchise dy 








. ctrine contains the root of the matter, and that m ust bs alarm him. He says, wittily enough, that they have done 

‘ard calmly and criticized deliberately. Accordingly the | Lord Russell’s bantling as Solomon was disposed to treat the | 
pi Res rs of Helensburgh, in A HE RR dled child for which the two harlots disputed that they ] have cut 
on Mr. P. B. Smollett, their member, to come forth and | it into two pieces. But if this is “all, it is hard to see why . 
exercitate for their approval ; and under that gentle compulsion | both measures should not be passed. Lf the result is desirat ble, ’ 
which the age of the present Parliament lays on its members he | what mattersit whether it is effected by two bills or one? y 
has answered to the call. Poor man, he did not like it, and in- | For our own part we can see many very good reasons why the ; 


deed, as he plaintively said, is not used to that sort of thing. ‘It | sincerest Liberals should object to any further mere lowering 
has not been oa custom hitherto to address his constituents , of the franchise. If we are to reduce ’ the franchise from ten 





at the end of each session.’? But it seems that in an evil hour | to five pounds, why not hereafter from five to three, or two, 
last winter he a ttended at the delivery of one of those in-|or one? Mr. Baines’s Bill concedes the principle of uy iversal th 


teresting “ tures wh ich are procured for the gratificati mn’? of | suffrage—the principle that mere numbers ought to exercise 
the peopl e of Helens burgh, and then it naturally occurred to | paramount p litical pows r—or, ll other w rds, that Govern. 

them that really thes y knewvery little about their Parliamentary | ment ought to be directed by the poorest and least ip. fi 
representative, and that an account of his stewardship would | struct d class of the community, because it is the mos 

















be an agreeable change from those “ interesting ” disquisi- | mumerous. This, however, is a prospect which has no terrors w 
tions on astronomy and the genius of Shakespeare which go | for Mr. Smollett, at all events when he is alone ro his ni 
the round of the mechanics’ institutes. / Accordingly “a few ifelensburgh a rs He did not indeed vote for st 
weeks ago,” he naive ly says, * when I hay bm ned to meet in| Mr. Baines’s or Mr. King’s Bill l, but why: ? Simp ily becaus: as 
Glasgow two or three ol my be t frie nds . | lek usburgh, the he thinks that both are shame and are not intended to pass ac 
que stion was po intedly ’ to me whether I would or would | throurh Parliament. ‘‘I believe that the matter has been tic 
not favour the electors of Helen ‘burgh with my attendance taken up by these two gentlemen to make pol itical cay ital re 
during the present recess. The great importance of this rising | for themselves.” Was ever reasoning so impotent, or moral de 
pli 1ce was explaine lio me—th great nu wber of voters who ar aspersion so recklessly thrown? If the bills are good, whut at 
now placed upon the el toral roll was Urge d. ) and / Was 7 minded ~~ | COR the motives of th e sg ssers matter: D es Mr. Smo! tt ra 
and the reminiscence is not very plesant to some people—that the think that when Lord Dx i proposed a Reform Bill he wa to 
present Parliament was v ry soon to di What answer could | not making ‘ ‘p iti a c ipi tal >” Nay, ae it was Mr. Smollet T 
[ make to this solicitation?” What answer indeed, poor | himself doing at Hel burgh? Of course every ceed f ‘oi 
man; and so, like Labe rius, appearing on the stage at the Parliament who proposes a bill “me h he thinks a good a 
demand of Cezar, he reluctantly “follows the course | expects that his reputation w ith the country will be increased Fe 
which has been pursued by other county members who have | by it. How else should a politician gt itify even the purest and x 
made what are m: Nod extra Parliamentary utterances,” | lofticst ambition? For what oth r purpose does a man asnir ri 
~ Itis not matter for wonder that Mr. P. B. Smollett felt ner- | the position of a : gislator ¢ W itever may be thoug} it of t s 
vous, and was thus deprecatory in the tone of his preamble. | opinions of Mr. Lo a K 1 Mr. Baines, we believe this ns 
There are counties in Scotland which return to Parliamen t Con- the first time te ici sincer ity | been tpg 1, and cvr- : 
servatives, or what passes under that name, but not a single | tainly their p litie th fe is mi irked | by a consistency ax Ast : 
borough; and wh¢ n he got among the citizens of Helensburgh, appears, is not likely to distingnish th it of Mr. vd B. Sinol- % 
he evidenily felt that his enemies hemmed him in on every | lett. If he is to be judged by his spe +h at Helensburgh | . 


1° 


side. The stern chairman commenced the procuntings by ,is a Whig and something more than a Whig.” Eres 0 *? 

































announcing that he was not a supporter of Mr. Smollett, who | forei gn politics, on which he bitterly attacks the Government, a 
would nevertheless, he hoped, have a fair hearing. In rel lanl, | he condemns not their policy but their practice. He acvuss - 
this would of course have secured a constant uproar for the | E a Russell not of pursuing wrong objects but pursuing then 

rest of the evening, but in Scotland they have a grim liking f 1 el: mmusily. Le charges him vith mismanagement and failure at 
argument. One can fancy the awful silence of the audience, like | He has no desire to change the Government's policy. Itis ul 
that of the kirk when the preacher is suspected of Erastianism ; | know the fashion now in some quarters to talk of “* Whigzery” Ri 
and just as the preacher’s knowledge that he was suspected as‘ moribund.” It would seem that so far from becoming ex- kr 
would be likely to make him out-Calvin Calvin in the tinct it has converted the Tories. Long ago Lov to 
of his Pr ig m, so the member for Da nbartonshire went | Stanhope said that he support 1 that party because thew va 
beyond the Liberals themselves in his devotion to Liberalism, | opinions seemed to him to be identical with tho a fo 
That he should praise Mr. Gladstone’s Snance was a matterof|the old Whigs. Mr. Disracli, indeed, and_ the young | fo 
course—almost all the Tories are obliged to do that, though | England party tried to galvanize the old Tory creel, he 
ever since he refused to join Lord Derby's last Adminis- | but though the features quivered and the limbs moved M 
tration they have hated him with that concentrated hate | the motions were no more than the ghastly distortion of 2 in 
which is the child of disappointment and fear. That Mr. Smol- | corpse. Here and there a private individual may be found fe 
lett should try to represent that he and his party are really who tries to persuade himself that he is inspired with tl a 
porters of Lord Palmerston was also borrowed from the ordi- | spirit of Bolingbroke, but real Toryism is as extinct ast da 
nary tactics of Conservative trimmers. But when he pik F dodo. Mr. Disracii described his own policy like a true 
out the In li in administration of Sir Ch s Wood for especial | prophet when he said that the Conservative party h id found . 
commendation, he was “cottoning i next the Whigs bathing and stolen their clothes. vi 
which was obviously prompt If the progress towards Government by numbers is to | be 
memer of the Fox Club had arrested it must be by virtue of a principle of some kind. oc 
Charles, men would admire a The workmen have a right to come within the pale of the: 60 
which they would thems:cl stitution. But we see, aeons sure, that it will re | an 
in a Conservative ¢1 ing to to the Liberals to devise the ins of satisfying their ] gitimat th 
is very like a Whig the en ambition without elevating theclass to despotic power, ‘The so of 
at once suspects i ideaof the Tories is to do nothing and try to conciliate their con lik 
is ambitious of emulating the | stituents by shamming Li lism. Mr. P. B. Smollett is nt th 
thizers with the Confederates declare to be the key of the | alon among Tories int king rank Whiggery, but we think that th 
recent camp:igns in Virginia and Georgia, and is desirous of in Scotland at all events this li rvice will deceive 1 bee} alt 
luring on the Liberals to their ruin? Probably not how-. The meeting at Helensburgh remind f Tennyson's pictit : 
ever, for on the kindred subjects of Law Reform ant? the of ‘ Iphigenia.” TI tizens surrounded him like “ the step tol 
Rivers Pollution Bill Mr. Smollett is a far bet’er reformer | black-bearded kings with wolvish eyes waiting to see hin” 8 in 
according to his own accou ian the Lord Advocate himself. a. Then justas the priest drew a long knife across Ip 9 col 
Indeed so satisfactory were ~ views on these points t! at—slowly, up stood a Mr. M i 1 remarket a 
even his unfriendly audicnce manifested approbation, and he .§ lemaly that he ‘could not recall a single i ice in Walch 
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a . . . o , 
Wr. Smollett ha 1 recorded his vote on the side of progress, 
gnd further, ut he should ‘ be very sorry if Mr. Sm lett 
represented 1@ opinions of the majority of the electors of 
Dumbarton ; for, if such were the case, it would be the most 
retrograde county in S otland. And so Mr. P. B. Smollett, 
ter having been grimly thanked for his attendance, went 
home, we fear, as idder but, let us hope, a wiser man. 





THE CUCKOO CONTROVERSY. 
temporary absence of the cuckoo we may discuss 


URING t 
D with the more delicacy the question concerning her rather | 


which has been just revived by Mr. Rowell, of the 
In an appendix to the second edition of his 
say on ** The Beneficent Distribution of the Sense 


eccentric habits, 
Oxford Museu 

very ingeni yu 

of Pain,”* he has published a paper read four years ago before the 
Ashmolean Society on the habits of this bird,—the purpose of 
which was to use the cuckoo in refutation of the great theory of 
Mr. Darwin concerning the natural and cumulative growth of 
vnimal instinets by which the different species of 


those provi lent 
1 against danger and rendered more fruitful. 


animals are presery 
Mr. Darwin’s great theory, as everybody knows, asserts that the 
fixity of the more remarkable animal instincts is not only the 
cause but also the result of the safety they ensure. He holds that 
when a variation takes place in the habits of an animal,—we need 
not say as Mr. Rowell does from accidental causes, for the most 
strenuous Darwinite may fairly interpret the Darwinian theory 
as giving the mere mode of Go:l’s providence,—but whether 
accidental or designed, still favourable to the growth or preserva- 
tion of the ra then the individuals amongst its offspring which 
reproduce that habit will be subject and 
death or else more fruitful of offspring than those which do not,— 
and that thus the latter will increase less rapidly or perish more 
former, till the “ preservative addition” thus made 


to dangers 


less 


rapidly than th 
to the habit of the creature is at last fixed in the whole species. 
Thus Mr. Darwin thinks that the wild bees, of which there is still 
a trace, which made round eells instead of hexagonal cells, lost so 
much space and food that when an approximation to hexagonal 
cells was o1 luced from any cause (commonly called acci- 
dental . th 

the more barb 
whole body of survivors 


perhaps multiply faster, till in time the 


would have acquired hereditary habit of hexagonal building 
And in the sa 
y infinitesimal additi 


uf slight devia 


SpeCles,—a i 


way he accounts for most instincts a growh, 





bit favourable to the preservation of a 


deviations in the opposite direction being of 


course 800 ruished by the mere fact that they expose the 


creatures which fall into them to a more rapid destruction. 

Now against t gradual aceretion, by infinitesimal 
of shad 
until you { 
Rowell calls t 
knows, objects to nursing 
to hatch and fe 


vals of two 


s th ory of the 
f habit favourable to the preservation of a race, 
last a fixed, well-developed, specific instinet, Mr. 


steps, 
ickoo asa witness. ‘The cuckoo, as every one 
on her own 
young for her. 
days, and has the power of retaiuing her egg 


account and gets other birds 
gos at inter 


1 her She lays her egg 


forashort time after it is ready to be laid till she can choose her 
foundling h spital, which she generally does in the nest of a 
hedge-spar r . yellowhammer, a wagtail, or a meadow titlark, 


Mr. 


instinct th it th 


of the 


cuckoo having 


growth of this 
already, like a 
hen harriers, 


his 
progenitor of our y 
Mr. Rowell mentions three, hawks, 
rvals of two or three 


Darwin suggests as account 
few other ] 
habit of iF ying eggs at int 
eing at that 


-own nest, may have had young 


and owls—th 
] 


days, and time still domestic and hatching her 


own young in | which were not 


d owing to the inconvenient difference in age 


He supposes that, having on 


vigorous nor well fi 
ing nestlings ome 
» nest of a neighbour in preference, the 
fited so much by the c of their foster parents, 
h hardier than the victims of home education, that 


between the y 


wlons u 1 t} cuckoos 


oec 


1 


80 produced ben ire 


and wer 


these olispring dand throve while the others died, that some 
f ° ° ° ° 

of them transmitted the habit to their progeny, which were in 
iL ’ ° » 

ike manner the stronger and healthier for it, till at last all 


the survivi shad inherited a fixed instinct of dropping 


their ¢ .er birds’ nests, and the domestic bree 1 disappeared 


altogether 

To this Mr. Rowell replied that the account might be satisfac- 
tory if the only 
intruding the 
concer 


thing to be accounted for were the habit of 
In this we think he 
for the curious point is why the cuckoo should 


eg on other nests, which it is not. 
les too much 





* Williams and Norgate. 


| profit by being hatched 


king it would gain so great an advantage over | 


ies, that they would perish more sl ywly, or | 


ccumulated by hereditary transmission, 





amongst foster brothers a7so of unequal 
age, and though of smaller size yet attended on by parents of 
smaller size, more than by the usual education, Mr. Darwin will 
direct] born he ejects these embryo foster 

brothers, and remaius alone in t 
Ch t 
em clear why the same thing might 
own that 
lish wants of the young 


sav,—because tly he 


he nest and takes up all the atten- 
; true, but it isa new instinct to 


tion of his foster parent 
account for, and it does not 
sak 9 
ICKOO 


the 


| not just as well happen in the e nest, where 
practice would conduce equally to 
| monopolist. 
Moreover 


theory 


Rowell enumerates the points for which any 
fails to and shows that 


Mr. 
of Mr. 


such Darwin's account, 


;they hang together in a kind of system. First an essential 
} . : . ° 

jc mdition of the cuckoo’s success in these eccentric proceed- 
jings is the very small size of her egg in proportion to 


| the size of the bird. ‘This alone it is which enables her to impose 
| it on the simple little wagtails, sparrows, and titlarks, The egg 
| is only the size of the skylark’s,—a bird not more than a fourth of 
the size of cuckoos; and it is five times as small as that of the snipe, 
which is about as big as the cuckoo. Mr. Rowell justly observes 
wy this smallness of the egz is the more remarkable on account 
of the long interval of two or three days between the laying of 
Disproportionately small eggs with long intervals be- 
are essential conditions of suecess to the cuckoo’s 
proceedings ; and both these conditions, prima facie unlikely to be 
combined as they are, are found. Again, the very short time which a 
cuckoo’s egg requires for hatching is one of the conditions of suc- 
The egg, small as it is, is laid among yet smaller eggs, and 
notwithstanding it is usually the first hatched in the nest, says 
Mr. Rowell, if not invariably. ‘lhe reason why this is essential to 
| the whole plan of operations appears to be that it makes it easier 
for the young cuckoo to pitch his embryo foster brethren out. If 
| they were hatched much before him, so as to be at all well grown, 
| this would be a more difficult feat, as well as cause a quantity of 
‘essary pain by starving them to death after they had got 
hold on life, 
tlus expelling its rivals to be accounted for; for it begins 
Also it has a 


, 
each egg. 


tween them 


Cess. 


unn 
some Here, again, is the young cuckoo’s instinctive 
| habit of 
| clearing the 


nest almost as soon as it is hatched. 


| special physical adaptation for this purpose :— 

‘There is no app 
in the creature’s life, as at that time the nest 
i fact the 
the bird increases in size, till it is 1 
fills the nest. I 


went cause for its operating at such an early period 
ffords ample room for all 
after a few day 
st altogether by the time 


sut 





instinct ceas , dimin- 


and in 


Lilt y i! CUCK( 


this singular 
an 


o almost entirely 


ition, as with it we find 


ict is not the only point for consider 
jually singular development of form, which enables the young cuckoo 
io effect the purpose of its instinct; as when first hatched it is much 


other birds of its size; it has also 


a very 


to the rump, and when, 


than 


in the back, 


rin the back 


peculiar hollow from the shoulders 





"y ng itself beneath, it gets either a young bird or egg into this 
llow of t mack, it is thrown out of the nest by a sortof jerk. This 
ular form can only be considered as a special provision, as the 
you uld not effect its purpose of clearing the nest of its 
; if it were of tl il form of other young birds. 
rh f » back gradually becomes less as the instinct decreases, 
ind ba {the you ickoo becomes like that of other young 
ira y the tim that the in t is lost 


» cuckoo being without parents of its 


ys Mr. Rowell, an exces lingly c 


Finally th own is a3 a com- 


pensation, larming, 


suuragcous, a 


is bird in manners wien youny, though it becomes a 


And this he regards 
; youth. 


and feroci 
shy and very timid one later on in life. as 
fitting-in to the whole l lan of its motherle 

Mr. Darwin then, as we understand Mr. Rowell’s argument, ought 
s gained by indivi- 


1 


t, by his theory of the physical 


es : iad dl ° . 
saccumumating gradually in a stngie specics, for live 


aly ntage 





to accoun 


dual peculiariti 


0 link into cach other as 


or six separate characteristics all of which 

) be of litle use if they did not exist simultaneously. It would be to 
no purpose that the eu koo should have an unusually small egg, if 
there were not an interval of some length between each for her to 
ind a fresh nest into which tointrude it. Even this would be of no 


ise if the time of hatching were not so short that the cuckoo gets 
the start of its rivals; nor would this do, had it not in its first days 


of life ashovel-shaped back and a shovelling instinct for getting 
rid of its rivals which, however, only last for some ten or twelve 
might supplant large-egged 
they would be healthier 
out; so that the small- 


trength of the smallness 


days at most. Small-egged cuckoo 
cuckoos, if they 
Mr 
egged cuckoos must have taken, 
, to dropping them elsewhere, Lefore any advantage of 
race could accrue. Not only so, but even of those thus nursed out 


none could have an advantige till one was born with a temporary 


were healthier; but 


says Darwin, because nursed 





on the 


of their egg 


D 
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vel-back, to whom it occurred to use that back for shovelling | principle will never confute it,—for, if it someti 
nit the other eggs or nestlings ;—then first would it have a real 


] 1 


advantage in health over home-nursed cuckoos to transmit to its 


descendants. 


each link supposes the rest, and none of which would have im- 


proved the 


of existence unless the rest had been contemporary with it,—so 
that the cumulative principle of infinitesimal * preservative addi- | 


tions ” scarcely applies. 


We confess we think this, so far as it goes, though a minutea very 


effective case against the Darwinian theory which requires the 


gradual hereditary growth of adaptations, and rejects a matured, 
complex plan of instinct as inconsistent with the economy of scientific 
hypothesis. On the other hand, we do not think Mr. Rowell gains | of representation when fairly applied on a tolerably adequate 
much in theory by showing that ‘ the final cause for the cuckoo’s 
food for her 

brought up 


instinct seems to be the supply of sufficient 


young.” He thinks the cuckoos could not be 


at home, because ‘‘as they have no strong Dill, like the wood- 


[Tere is a systematic chain of circumstances of which 


cuckoo race, or given it any advantage in the conflict 


a 
mes explains bettar 


the curious working of the mechanism, it neve Offers any p 

. ° ' ; . ° . 9 ‘80n 
F e curl S eTects a A1lii1 1Ons ll 1@ Ce j Pa 

for the curious defect nd tatio it conception of the 


machine. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE SCOTCH FREE ( HURCH 
INHE constitution of the General Assem Ny f the Free Church 
of Scotland is better worth studying than E 





; sighs bagi, slish politi. 
| cians, who as a class dislike all ecclesiastical conclaves, may be ant 
| ° ° . 7 s apt 
to think. It is the only body in England exervising strictly pat 

; y par. 
liamentary powers, é. e.,an executive as well as a legislative autho. 


rity, which is thoroughly democratic. It is elected in practice py 
singularly if not 


ult of that mode 


universal suffrage, established among a people 
exceptionally qualified to exercise it, and the res 
Scale 


The Assembly is the real and the fing) 


is well worth attention. 
| governing body of the Free Church of Scotland, that is, of a 
| tuillion and a half of unusually well educated English-speaking 

° ° ‘ . 2 P 6 
persons, and owing to the deep ecclesiastical feeling of the people, 


pecker, wherewith to tear down the bark of trees, or powerful the reverence they entertain for their ministers, and the tendeney 


legs and claws, to enable them to search in the ground for food, 


they seem to be no more able to collect food than such birds as are 
generally selected for foster parents; and as these small birds have so 


much difficulty in supplying one young cuckoo, it seems impossible 


for a pair of cuckoos to feed a whole brood; the necessity for foster 


parents is therefore apparent.” 
us back to the other question,—why, then, had not cuckoos strong 
bills and powerful legs and claws to supply their young with? Or 
why do not the cuckoos at least rear one or two young ones them- 
selves and look out for foster parents only for the remainder ? 
Why are we to assume as needing no explanation such a curious 
premiss as the necessity of providing fora race of birds not strong 
enough to supply their own young with food, and yet be quite satis- 
fied when we have explained all the other instincts of the cuckoo as 
results following from that premiss? Mr. Darwin might well turn 
round and say, ‘If I have failed to explain the gradual growth 
of the instinct by my theory, you at least have not attempted at all 
the harder part of your theory, the revson for a creative design appa 
rently so incomplete, and so much in need of piecing out by 
unnatural instincts, as a race of birds incompetent to find enough 
food for their own young ?” 

This will probably always be the difficulty of the Paleyan 
school. It may often make 
nature, but it is by no means so easy to make out a purpose for the 


clear its case for a design behind 


design. For our own parts, we should hold with Emerson's theory, 
originally, we believe, Plato’s, that “those things which swim, fly, 
creep, are so many shortcomings of man,—that is, they fall short of 
being men at this or that degree, and so represent some as yet un- 
controlled animalism of human nature.” In this sense there is a 
creative design of which even man can discern something in the 
eccentricities of the cuckoo, as there is also in the dull industry of 
the beaver or the bee, the tortuous malignity of the snake, the cruel 
mercy of the cat towards its prey, or the servile institutions 


‘* peculiar ” to the ant. 
tended to hold a mirror up to the animal elements in man, and the 


No doubt the animal world is really in- 


cuckoo is a most expressive image of the transformation of the same 
selfish instinct between parent and offspring,—the unscrupulous ma- 


ternity which induces the mother to abandon her eggs being clearly | 


morally identical with that which induces the orphan cuckoo to oust 
its foster brethren in order that it may have all the space, food, and 
attention to itself. 
indolence of their parents will always, the cuckoo says, be ‘fast’ and 


Children thrown on their own resources by the 


pushing toa very aggressive degree. And it is instructive tosee that 


g on small birds with eggs 


the cuckoo mother always imposes its egg 


just a little smaller than its own, in the hope of overawing them, | 


It is a bad instance of the suc- 
Mr. Rowell tells us 
it has expelled its rivals is so 


in which it generally succeeds. 
cess of effrontery in both mother and child. 
that the little cuckoo 
clamorous for food as often to overwork its foster parents and 
In the gardens of Wor- 
cester College such an intruder had been observed with another pair 


when once 
bring other birds to their assistance. 


of birds helping its foster parents in waiting anxiously upon it and 
trying in vain to stop its clamorous mouth. A more impressive illus- 
tration of claims successfully established on a wrong, by brazen auda- 
city,.can scarcely be found in the whole range of animal life. If these 
curiously allied instincts, of intrusion in the parent and exclusive- 
ness and exigeance in the child, be not set up purposely to mirror 
certain inveterate tendencies of human nature,—who shall find us a 
better reason for them? Mr, Darwin's theory, whether true or 
false, tends to rob the habits and instinets of animals of their moral 


colouring and picturesqueness ; 


This may be so, but it only puts 


but the mere Paleyan adaptation- 


| of all ability among the lower classes towards the pulpit, performs 

It would 
be very dangerous to force a secular measure on Scotland which 
this body decidedly disapproved, very difficult to refuse an act of 
which it was heartily desirous. 
by one material check, is democratic enough to satisfy even Mr, 


j many of the representative functions of a parliament. 


Its constitution, though guarded 


Bright. Any person in Scotland being male and of full age 
Scotch feeling, by an odd anomaly when the object is considered, 
excluding females—may pretty much at his own discretion become 


As a communicant, which in Scotland simply means 


a voter. 
a person not vicious, fairly informed, and desirous of becoming 
one, he has a vote for the election of the Minister and the Pres. 
bytery—the council which guides the affairs of each knot of congre. 
gations. Each such council chooses one-third of its own numbers, 
ministers and laymen, to form the general governing body or assem- 
bly, and as minister as well as layman is elected by the commu- 
nicants the democratic idea could hardly be pushed more nearly 
toits logical end. As a matter of fact, too, this election is really 
democratic, folks possessed of a pl uid and nothing else not tole- 
rating in the smallest degree interference with their religious 
‘* privileges.” An elder who contributes largely to the funds 
may on most subjects exercise very material influence sometimes 





! even the unreasonable influence he does in most dissenting churches, 


but his power as regards these elections is in Scotland very limited, 
| or exercised by virtue of character rather than social weight. The 


| only real check on the democracy consists in the fact that one- 
| half the representatives must be ministers, and that a minister must 
| be an educated man, with few exceptions must be a man who has 
} gone through an eight years’ course of collegiate instruction. The 
Assembly is in fact a parliament elected by household suffrage, with 
the single restriction that half its members must be chosen from 

persons with some tincture of culture other than the grace the 
| Almighty may have bestowed upon them. 

Once elected this Assembly is absolute 
fettered like the Ilouse of Commons by a very steady regard to 
the opinion of the electoral body outside, but in theory it is 
We know of nothing which could prevent it from in- 
mifession of faith, or 


In its working it is 


! 
supreine. 
serting the primary tenet of Islam into its c 
ruling that 501. a year should be the limit of ministerial wages, 
or creating ecclesiastical prizes, or revolutionizing Presbyterian 
formulas, or doing anything which seemed good in its own eyes 
and which the laymen outside could be induced to endure. It 
even fights its people sometimes just as the 
does, as if when once constituted it was possessed of some divine 
passed votes which the Free 


House of Commons 


right to rule, aud has once or twice 
Church if polled head by head would, we think, scarcely have 
affirmed. It is in fact a true representative body based on an 
universal and yet selected suffrage. 

How does it work? We think few reasonable Scotchmen will 
differ from us when we say that it represents with wonderful 
exactness, with great power, and with perfect honesty, every thing 
except the higher mind of the Free Church, everybody except the 
few who if the governors of the Church were divinely chosen would 
be selected to govern. There is not a belief in the body which it 
does not fairly uphold, not a prejudice which it does not crystallize 
not a passing cloud of thought or emotion to which it does not givé 
some sort of expression. [ven those spasms of fervour in which 
the Scotch genius seems occasionally to spring out of itself, to rise # 
if impelled by a force beyond itself into a region calmer, and wisel, 
and nobler than that in which the daily life of the Church is passed, 


are fairly, sometimes most nobly, reflected in the Assembly. It 184 
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——————— ) 7 | 

. . et 4 hYs » h ecclesiastical habits, yet the elo- 
‘ livin sand laymen wit 1 ec a cal habits, ye 

meeting 0 

sence, and the f 

‘rot rly in its 0 easionally warm and never very languid debates. To 

strous l y ; 

rad the speeches a idressed to it and them only, there would seem 

rem C | 


ervour, and even the humour of Scotland shine out 


ibly in the world more truly representative, nor is 


to be no asset > : : 
ower section of the Church it professes to represent. 


there—of the | ; 
To those who have watched its proceedings, i. ¢., to all reading 
god thinking 
al constitution, the rule of the wise by the foolish, and the 
f motives which if not corrupt are at least interested, 
the Assembly as they would be in a Parliament 


Scotchmen, it is clear that the radical evils of a 


numeric 
presence ‘ ‘ 
gre as evident in 
elected on the same scheme. 

The mischief works in this way. There is a person in the 
Assembly named Begg, Dr. Begg we believe he is styled, who 
holds in the Church the position Mr. Williams might hold ina 
democratic House of Commons. A man of few attainments but 
many prejudices, of violent opinions and fluent tongue, with little 
sense of Christian forbearance, and no comprehension of gentle- 
manly culture, he has appointed himself demagogue-in-chief to the 
Scotch Free Church, Demagoguey in the Scotch as in the Catholic 
Churches always take the conservative side, a stubborn, dogged re- 
sistance to every project a little beyond the ken or opposed to the 
judgment of the least educated majority, a blind dislike of so- 
called innovation. No matter how slight the reform, how local 
the proposal, how wise the new course suggested, there is Dr. Begg 
always to be found on the resisting side, resisting emphatically if 
the proposal is one of “ doctrine,” bitterly if it is one of ‘dis- 
cipline,” savagely if it is one involving a charitable judgment upon 
gn individual. Such men are to be found in all churches, and Dr. 
Begg would be as important as Mr. Williams is, but that the 
assembly is elected by a democratic suffrage. The lowest and 
silliest section of the body support Dr. Begg in order to avoid the 
nischiefs thinking might introduce into the Church; but even this 
would not always give him a majority, wereit not for a question of 
pecuniary interest which binds his followers into a compact 
phalanx. He is the champion of the “ equal-distribution ” dogma. 

The framers of the Free Church organization not being 
yoluntaries ’ in principle, but being exceedingly able adminis- 
trators—Chalmers was a Home Secretary spoilt by the tonsure— 
invented the ‘‘ Sustentation Fund,” a grand fund to be contributed 
by all Scotland in aid of the congregational stipends. The idea, in 
itself curiously able, suited the people, and this fund swelled until 
at the present moment it allows a grant of 150/.a year to every Free 
Church Minister in Scotland, an instance of pecuniary liberality in 
a country comparatively so poor, and a body which numbers few 
landed proprietors in its ranks, which goes far to redeem Scotland 
from the popular charge of over-careful thrift. The Fund shows 
signs of yet further increase, but a difficulty has arisen. Thelaity who 
contribute the fund are not disposed to go too far in the theory of 
equality. They are quite willing to tax the Lowlands for the High- 
lands so far as to provide against want in every manse in the land, 
but are not quite disposed to make pay equal for every variety of 
service, are in fact pretty strongly inclined to allow of the existence 
of clerical prizes. ‘They know perfectly well, all the talk about 





“spheres of duty,” notwithstanding, that the rich congregations 


| of the rich among the congregations of the poor. In other words, 
the Democratic Assembly is really governed not in thought but in 
votes by the least wise of its demagogues, followed by the least 
educated and most interested section of the Ministry, and the true 
| min lof the Church is swamped by sheer numerical power. If 
| Dr. Chalmers were to rise again, Dr. Begg would succeed in v ting 
| him down, and as it is the speakers who really sway the thoughts 
of the Church, the cultivated, orthodox, thinking men who have in 
their hearts a suspicion that the Apostles held ideas about ‘* Chris- 
| Gan liberty” rather over the head of Dr. Begg are voted down 
| every day. Supposing, for example, that they proposed as mere 
matter of good taste to substitute the psalms as they stand for the 
astounding collection of doggrel the Church uses in place of a 
decent hymn-book, they might convince all cultivated men; but 
Dr. Begg would protest against the introduction of human taste 
into the matter, and the votes would be with Dr. Begg. That is 
precisely what we dread from a House of Commons electe! by 
universal suffrage, the swamping of the educated by the mass, th 
blind pressure of interests upon thought, the substitution of the 
member for Lambeth for the member for Oxford as an active 
governing power. He would not of course rise above Mr. Glad- 
stone in the House, for intellect has rights even in democracies, 
and even the Highland Host has not yet had the impudence to 
elect Dr. Begg to the Moderator’s chair ; but he would rise above 
him in votes, and it is by votes and not by speeches that popular 
A representation of classes instead of num- 


assemblies must act. 
bers would relieve the Free Church of this overwhelming pressure, 
and it is just such a representation that we are anxious to retain 
for the national Assembly. 


REGALIA. 
NGLISHMEN of this generation often puzzle over the fancy 


their forefathers had for ‘ pageants,’ “ masques,” pro- 
cessions, and all manner of highly-coloured shows. To sit out a 


show lasting often for hours, the only interest of which consisted 
in tableaux of personified virtues and vices, great personages who 
said nothing, and elaborate machinery which effected nothing, 
seems to men now a dreary trial of patience. Yet the men of thi 
present day seem interestedin something a great deal drearier still, 
—written descriptions of gorgeous sights such as the marvellous 
series of letters now publishing in all the papers describing the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to Copenhagen and Stockholm. Day 
after day the journals publish whole columns, sometimes whole 
pages, full of accounts of Royal movements, ceremonials, balls, 
palaces, hunts by torchlight, all the contrivances by which, as 
Caroline Matilda of Denmark said, one “ manages all that can b 

hoped for in a Court—to diversify U’ennui.” Most educated human 
beings, we imagine, would as soon read descriptions of fireworks, 
or listen to those portentous accounts of processions dozens of 
pages long with which old Rollin swells out his history of the early 
empires. Yet there isnot adoubt that these letters are read, inex 

pressibly tedious as they seem, that many thousands of people care 
to hear about the hangings of this saloon, and the ornaments of 
that hall, the Princesses’ dresses and the King of Sweden's 
moustaches, the yellow uniform of runners and the feathers 





get the pick of the preachers, that able men, whether saints or 
demons, or average human beings, clergy or carpenters, are 
always ambitious men. Now their resources having limits, they 
can’t endow special churches and go on increasing the Sustentation 
Fund for ever at one and the same time, and they are inclined to 
devote the surplus over 150/. to the purchase of their own minister. | 
Glasgow in particular grumbles that it gives a great deal and does | 
not always get the article it wants, which it would get if it kept | 
its own money. The Lowland branch of the Assembly is not | 
indisposed to this view of the subject, seems even to see in it a 

certain fairness ; but there are the Highlanders to be reckoned with. | 
The Highland ministers receive seldom more than 401. from 

their charges beyond the Sustentation allowance; they know 

perfectly well that their congregations, if ever so well disposed, | 
can give little more than they do, and that their only chance of 
increased income is the rise in the Sustentation Fund, and they | 
resist every project for limiting it, or interfering with its equal 
distribution with the tenacity which men who are at once 
Scotchmen, priests, and poor, might be expected to evince. 

They are ready to vote with anybody who will support equal | 
distribution Dr. Begg, of course, will support equal dis- | 
tribution, as a system tending to the dead level of medio- 
crity in the Church which such men love, and so upon every divi- 
sion of importance there is the “ Highland Host” behind Dr. 
Begg voting down any proposition which might impair the in- 
fluence of the dem igogue who insists on dividing the contributions 


“four feet high” which footmen in Stockholm wear when 
ever a Royal lady honours a table by eating her dinner off it. A 
smaller number, we dare say, do not recoil even from the sickening 
accounts of the Royal baby, and its eyes, and its teeth, and its 
sicknesses and the ideas it might have had but hadn't, and the 
way it was on one occasion left behind, and the reasons why it 
was left behind, and the rest of the nursery gossip collected with a 
care which suggests that all the letters are written by old women. 
It cannot be mere flunkeyism which makes this kind of stuff sell, 
though that doubtless has something todo with it; nor is it all 
curiosity to know how Kings and Princes and Royal ladies behave, 
and dress themselves, and ask partners for the waltz. That will 
account for the elaborate sketches of the King of Sweden's face, 
and his brothers’ figures, and the Prince’s wideawake ; but there 
is a great deal more than that to account for. There are the 
wonderful details about upholstery, the gilding of the cornices, the 
lining of the rooms, the ornaments clustered in one case above the 
dado of an eating-room. Who are the people who take an 
interest in all that? The pleasure of seeing it is intelligible 
enough, for there is a real hunger in almost all minds after 
magnificence, and light, and colour, and richness, but what is the 


amusement of reading about it all? Very few people fail to derive 


‘some pleasure from seeing good fireworks, but nobody except a 


pyrotechnist could endure a minute description of fireworks he had 
not seen. Yet people do feel the pleasure, The late Mr. G. P. R. 
James would never have put such a quantity of tunic, and doublet, 
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and armour, and theatrical properties 
had not known that people liked it, and authors of penny novels 
affirm that no number is so successful as one containing some 
description of gorgeous or impossible upholstery. What is the 
root of the fancy? Is it that the readers actually realize the 
described, see as it were the great hall in the palace at 
2 ‘That 


who really enjoy 


gencrally into his stories if he 








scenes 
Copenhagen, theivory and gold of the Stockholm r 
is to impute much more imagination to the people 
these descriptions than they ever impute to themselves. Oris it 
the mere flash aud glitter of the wor Is, the employment of of Turkey- 
carpet colours, as Macaulay puts it, which fascinates readers who 
are content not to weigh the words they read, and merely derive 
from them a general pleasant or unpleasant impression? That is 
not a pleasing belief, but it is one which derives colour from 
much around us, from the success of such poetry as Tup- 
per’s and such writing as that in the Telegraph, from the 
lamentable change going on in the dialect of the 
their recoil from patois are adopting Johnsonese, and from the 
influence of preachers who are really, often knowingly, talking 
nonsense in most mellifluous phrases. ‘There is, we suspect, 
another cause at work. The passion for luxury is striking deep, 
catching the popular lsiahadiin till descriptions of it, or what 
readers think to be such, move them as loose writing moves the sen- 
sual, The writing titillates a crave previously existing in their minds 
—a crave which the advance of civilization tends every day to 
Whatever the cause, it is, we think, certain that these 
from which educated people with 
the times are, are really in their way very 


“7 
KLence 


people, who, in 


too, 


deepen. 
descriptions, 
disgust, 
successful. 


turn almost 


newsless as 


But has not loyalty anything to do withit? Very 
suspect, except upon a single point. It is pleasant to Englishmen 
to see that the Danes after their cruel desertion can still welcome | 
the heir of the British throne who was individually their 
with hearty coriiality, 
accorded to him in the free Northern Courts, But the facts which 
create that impression could have been conveyed in twenty lines, 
and it is not for this that thousands buy letters telling them that a 
footman with a torch before 
pressive” 


running \ *im- 


sight. 


a carriage is a very 


POSITION OF THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES 
OF SCOTLAND. 

PPVUE position of the great Scotch families is legally that of the 

English families with one theoretical exception. <A 


a member of the Legislature, the 


THE 


great 
Scotch peer is not necessarily 


oligarchy who ruled England at the time of the Union having 
insisted on a distinction which they thought essential to the 
tinuance of their power. 
has no meaning or one which slightly increases the influence of the 
The Stuarts loved their countrymen, the House | 
of Hanover rful foes, and to-day every head 
of a really great Scotch house peer of Great Britain as well 
as Scotland, with the additional right of a vote in the election of 
the representative sixteen. Still there are great not to say radica 
differences in their position—imperceptible when they are considered 
in relation to the are studied in 
relation to the people among whom they profess to live. The 
origin of their power is different, the mode has been 
their relation to the people 
influence is widely different. 


In practice, however, this exception either 


northern noble 
lreaded its most pow 


Empire, glaring when they 


in which it 
employed is different, whom they 

The power of the English great family is in its origin feudal, 
that of the Scotch great family is in its origin patriarchal. ‘The 
English nobles are the heirs or successors of a knot of brave but 
unscrupulous soldiers, who were either the favourites or the sup- 
porters of the efficient but violent statesman who in 1066 conquered 
England, and dividing its soil among them imposed in return for 
the magnificent gift very onerous duties, most of which they have 
thenceforward fairly performed. ‘The 
cessors of the heads of septs or families, 


Scotch nobles are the suc- 
who either invaded 
Scotland or rose to power in Scotland, who owed nothing to Royal 
favour though much to Royal concession, hal : 
obligatory sense of duty either to dynasty or country, and whose | 
primary relation was not either to soil or State, but simply to the 


family and those whom the family adopted.* 


who therefore no 


The chief, not | 


holding of the King and willingly served by his own blood, held 
that he was as much entitled to obedience within his sphere as the 
man who bore that designation, as much empowered to declare war 

* We have not the shadow of doubt they did adopt, that whole brigades both of 
Trish and — were incorporated in the septs, but the wrath of a ( ampbell or 
Murray wl stor is pruved to have been an Irish savage or Saxon Serf is too 


formidable a ti ing to think about, 


} 
t 


little, We | 


friend | 
and as pleasant to watch the welcome | 


con- | 





| 
| 
| 


+ 
2. It is a necessary result of the origin of this power that tt 
| 


| or make peace, as little bound to contend for any interests 8ave his 
r »wn and those of the men who looked up to him for Protection ang 
|* Ivanc Touch an Englishman and a Percy of D urhain op 
a Neville of Kent was las if wl brother had been slain, 
touch a Scot and the Douglas askel i + belonged to his pt or 
its allies. Each chief was in feeling ‘Ki ing, and hence at Once 
an individuality and a lawlessness unknown in England, wh are the 
proudest noble, however exaggerated his personal pretensions, still 
not only was held but held himseli a mere unit in the State. 


ment. 


as enr ge 





never was a time, for instance, in pp when a fendi dy 
not hold itself bound by a national ; Times must be 
bad in Scotland when a Douglas, or a “Camphx Hl, or a Scott, or a 
Ker, ora Graham held himself bound by anything of which he 
was not himself part and parcel. ‘The Englishman thought of the 
State first, the Scotchman of the Douglases and the Douglas, 
then, if convenient, of the State. Naturally the limited clags of 
whom the Scotchman did think loved him intensely, exaggerated 
his claims to obedience, invented or cleared pedigrees connecting 
themselves with him, and rendered him in return faithfulness even 
unto slaying. ‘here is nothing baser in history than the way in 
which men full of valour and spirit and intelligence submitted to 
unjust persons who happened to be born their chiefs, nothing 
nobler in the records of man than the unselfish fidelity with which 
they followed men who could give them nothing to fields jp 
which they had little chance even of decent burial. As one result 
of this relation it was very difficult indeed to kill a great Scotch 
house except by extirpation. Deprive a Seymour of his lands. 
| and he was an adventurer with a preferential claim to haye those 


reement. 





! lands back again, but without the power of raising a company 
or a troop. Deprive the heir of MacCallum More, and he or 
| his fiftieth cousin, if the last survivor in blood, could stil] 
summon ten thousand brave men to do battle in a hopelas 
cause for an object his followers never attempted’to understand. 
The law assisted this union, for although in the Lowlands the 
Royal authority was usually acknowledged even within the 
sept, in the Highlands every chief was held to be absolute within 
his tribe, to have right of life and death, of execution for simple 
without appeal. Since the time of Stephen the 
English noble never possessed this power, the humblest vaasil 
having from the first a right of appeal, which it was the policy of 
the [nglish monarchs and the character of the English people to 
| make real. We doubt if a clear case of execution by a noble except 
in the field can be made out after Bosworth. Inu Scotland men 
were executed up to 1745. Ni wturally therefore the great families 
of Scotland are older than their rivals in England, and naturally 
also their relation to their dependents is much closer. It is gliding 
|into the English form of landlord and tenant, men like the Duke 
|} of Argyle fiuding money all-important; but manners survive the 
causes which produced them, and a Scotch noble still can bear 
| that his guard should all be of his ve yd, that his janitor should be 
| his ‘ ‘cousin,” that his tenant should plead a claim quite other than 
regularly paid rent or service. Let a Scotch 
oppress, and his people hating the oppre 

household pardons its head; let him be 
puritanic race on earth excuse his caprices as caprices merely ; let 
him fight them on their dearest points, their religion or ther 
tenancies, and they wonder like good women how he can bes 
misled or so unjust. ‘The Sutherland family moved among the 
tenantry they were evicting wholesale without insult or dread of 


disobedience 





| 


owner of this sort 
ssion pardon him, just asa 


immoral, and the most 


violence, when the most popular family in Ireland would have 
been shot like wild beasts and an English owner would have been 
publicly hooted. Half the nobles of Scotland outraged their 
people on the matter of sites for churches, their territories being 
so great that they really could prohibit public worship, and not oa 
was even hustled. England is as orderly a country, yet even im 
England the peer who drove a whole people to worship in skiffs on 
a wild sea or on the hillside, as the Lord of the Isles did, would 
thiuk twice before he moved among that people unattended. 

should have been used in a somewhat capricious style. Scotch 
history read by an Englishman shows her nobles almost as the 
anti-national, personally 


enemies of their countrymen, violent, 


treacherous, and easily seduced by foreign pay. We doubt if 
there is a period in the annals of Scotland during which some one 
noble is not to be found plotting against his country for his own 
interests or his clansmen’s feud. In truth, however, the Scot sh chief, 
Highland or Lowland, never thought of his country. He thought of 
himself and his people, and no more held himself bound by thi 
acts of the crowned Stuart or Bruce than of any other chief who 
was not crowned. Ifthe act suited him he accepted it, not be- 
cause he was morally bound to accept it, but because it was col- 
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~ ent to do so; if it did not, he ac tel on “ own policy, rizking | enily ni il 
punishment not from the State but from other nobles of different 

sews. If James Stuart chose to make peace with England or declare | very sympathy, 
waron France W ithout consulting Archibald Douglas, Archibald had | 

| morally speaking to do with that. The German Electors | 


9 1807 did not think themselves traitors for making arrangements | 
at France, it was their affair, not that of Germany, which made 
its agreements for itse If, not them. What was a truce to a Dou- | 
glas unless he had signed it, or a war to a Ker if it was not con- 

We do not find that these men 
were speci ially treacherous, or unfaithful, or greedy when their 
own engagements were concerned; on the contrary, they were 
with exceptions, caused generally by the excessive poverty of 


venient to turn out just then? 


their followers—poverty as great as that of Red 
—ordinarily faithful, but they could not recognize that 
the national engagements were theirs. Nor was their re- 


lation to the people much more obligatory than their re- 


lation to the State. The people might wish, but their 


SPE CT ATOR. 


cs 


business was to follow their chiefs, and if they would not, then | 


such sections of the people as bore those chiefs’ 
And they did. Asa rule 
took the lead in any popular movement. 
sometimes, but never led them, and usually struck off from them 
in some direction of their own. 
particular incidents but of tendencies 
produced such a divergence between the people and its rulers that 


therefore the great Scotch houses never | 
They drove the people | England the great families always head either the movement or the 


ndmes should. | 


This was true not only of | force. 
lasting through ages, and | movement as invariably pass 
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The s six th il men who followed iis i to his grave, 
weeping with a heart which made London men break down from 
would have followed, perhaps wept, all the 
same. ‘They would have endured his tyranny about sites as the 
tenantry of the Isles did endure it, would have made excuses for 
him in their own minds, and would have set up their Free Church 
none the less, rather the more than the less. 
possess in fact 


The great families 
in Scotland no leadership whatever. ‘They 
drive the people up to a particular point, they retain 
traordinary influence in society and in quiet times even in poli- 
tical matters, and there their power ends. ‘The very men who are 
paying them what is called in England a feudal respect, who let 
them annex commons, and set up annoying tolls, and arrogate 


can 


an ecxX- 


Indians | astounding water rights, will if stirred on points they care about 


move on their own road without a thought of aristocratic opposition. 
The coalesced aristocracy was utterly beaten in the matter of 
Church patronage, would but for their support from a stronge: 
country have lost even their legal right t» Church property, as they 
have already lost inthe Lowlands the practical power of using it. 
The nobles exist within the democracy with the full and hearty 
approval of that democracy, but without in reality controlling it. In 
resistance, if they do not it is sure to want either body or 
In Scotland they invariably head the resistance, and the 
the 
causes of a phenomenon unexamplel 


s on without drowning great 





families. ‘To describe the 


the Campbells may be said to be the only family which throughout | in Europe, the reasons which make a class so powerful yet so weak, 


its history has on the whole been national, and we know how the | would be to write a history not only of Scotland but of Scotchmen ; 


greatest of Scotch writers punished them for being so. 
moment the leading, perhaps the only idea 
any Scotch house, is a slight hostility to the 
eutirely by the novelist. 


Scotch history, t 


Campbells produced | of the tribal chiefs. 
Owing to a cause which is the key of ; Scotts, 
he existence of a population in the Lowlands and | believe, reduce it to an unpeopled desert without armed resistance ; 


At this | we can only indicate the final cause—the double relation of the 
England about | great houses to their people as at once owners of the soil and heirs 


families, the Campbells, Murrays, 
of Scotland; they could, 


Four 


own a third we 


and Gowers, 


maritime Highlands independent of the great lairds, a population | yet the whole power of all four could not stop any one parish from 
strictly Saxon and Scandinavian, with the intense cohesiveness and | quitting or defending the national Church, or doing anything else 


democratic passion of those races, Scotch history did not follow the 
chiefs’ ideas at all, but went quite another way. The chiefs either re- 
sisted the successive movements, or were dragged by them, or in the 
single instance of the Reformation, profited by without joining 
them, never fairly led them in the forefront. From the great | 
French alliance to the great Church disruption Scotland properly 
80 called has gone her way without noble assistance, yet 
though constantly opposing or hating them has never dethroned 
her natural leaders, has in fact put them aside with something of 
reverent impatience. [fa Graham would not accept the Covenant it | 
Grahams. ‘lhe idea of the Covenant stop- 
ping for want of their aid, or of guillotining them for not giving 
their aid, never entered the Scotch head. The nation was to go | 
its way, they theirs, in a confusion of everything except principles 
unparalleled, we venture to say, in history. 

8. And this is the fact of modern Scotland, The great families 
whose history we intend to give are, without any exception what- | 


own 


must march without the 


ful uncrowned class now existing in the world. | 
families now, being 


ever, the most powerf 
Thirteen or fourteen stocks—they are scarcely 
bound by the nexus only of an ancestor—really own and rule the 
major part of Scotland, and from the immense extent of individual 
estates their hostility involves to their tenantry very serious 
consequences. Nothing can be done without their help. Their 
tenantry obey them almost implicitly, their dependents treat them 
with a sort of loving reverence wholly without parallel in the 
South. Deliberate insult to them is, north of Perth, almost a 
moral offence requiring Church discipline. ‘The toleration extended 
to their offences—and the last generation lived like the frien Is of 
the Regent d’Orleans—is carried to lengths which in such a country 
And yet they do not lead the people, have 


are almost unintelligible. 


very little power over the people, are apt to be snubbed and 
thwarted as great men in England are very seldom snubbed and 
thwarted. ‘'I'o give one instance of their double position, the late 
Marquis of Breadalbane from his seat at the foot of Loch ‘Tay 
ruled right across Scotland, reigning far down the western coast 


He held by one title or another a territory more than one hundred 
miles long by thirty broad, inhabited for the most part by men 
whose highest idea of e arthly dignity was to be sprung of the same 
stock as himself. ‘The estate was his unencumbe red and he had be- 
sides an extra rdinary personal hold upon the people. He was for 
twenty years the most popular man in Scotland, and in parts of his 


estate it would have been about as safe to malign him or openly in- 
jure his interests as to kick an Austrian prince in Vienna, or safer, 
for retribution would have arrived more quickly. Yet we venture 
to say that bad he resiste1 instead of forwarding the l'ree Church 
movement his whole power quoad that movement would have been | 






| SHERIDAN has, we hope, 





on which their minds had once become made up. Explain the fact 
as we may it exists, and is the cause why in Scotland the Great 
Governing Families are more powerful, more prominent, an: 


less leaders than those of the South. 


THE VICTORIES IN THE SHEN ANDOAIL. —MISREPRE- 
SENTATIONS OF AMERICA. 
[From our SrectaL CorReEsPONDENT. ] 

New York, September 24, 1861 
nearly, if not quite, destroyed Early's 
picked army as a military organization. ‘The steamer of Wednes- 
day last conveyed to you full particulars of the victory at Opequan, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and last evening we received news of 
yet another no less complete at Fisher's Hill, between thirty and 
forty miles farther up the valley, and a little south of Strasburg. 
Ilere Early had taken up a strong entrenched position, and it was 
4 o'clock in the afternoon before Sheridan could dispose his force 
for attack, but in the little that remained of daylight his troops 
carried the hill by storm, and the enemy fled leaving 16 pieces of 
artillery in Sheridan's hands, and were saved from death or cap- 
ture only by the protection of darkness and the hills an 
forests. I venture to say that you can hardly overrate the 
importance of these victories to the general plan of Grant's 
campaign. ‘They come with no surprise to me or to any 
one who knows what Grant meant that Sheridan should do, 
and Sheridan's ability to do it. He attacked just when he 
and Grant were ready, and all his previous fighting in the valley 
has been only that which he could not avoid, and which it would 
not have been prudent for him to avoid. His officers, with whom 
I talked six weeks ago while his column was moving into the 
valley, had then unlimited confidence in him, which now of course 
is greatly strengthened. At the Opequan you will see that the 
battle was brought on by Sheridan's forcing the passage of the 
river in face of all Karly’s artillery as well as infantry, and that 
by acharge of cavalry all along the line 
“At last,” the modest and never self-sufficient British 
critic will remark, ‘‘ the } found out that the proper 
use of cavalry is to charge upon a line or column broken 
those of them 


the day was decided 
always 
Yankees have 


by fire.” Poor Yankees! they, or at least 
who had read some history, had suspected as much at 
least a year or two before the war broke out. ‘They acted on 


this supposition on the present occasion because as the day came 
to a close the enemy had been driven from his position, where he 
was protected by field-works, stone walls, and farmhouses, to the 
plains before Winchester. Upon these plains, which are about 
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three miles wide, he made his final stan "y for the town, and there- | tion of this statement! W - antl 1 believe it (and it ape 
ore the first time almost since the battle of Manassas Plains (Bull | it could not be otherwise than trustworthy), and not gay a 
Run) there was an opportunity of using cavalry against a waver-  himoclf ‘See the superiority in military skill and jp podcio 
A battle-fe/d has been almost unknown | spirit of these noble-hearted slavedrivers ! Inferior in numbers 
he Yankees would not hesitate at admit- | they have yet taken 10,000 prisoners in excess of their Oppunents 
and of the 30,000 of them who are in durance Federal, 


ing line of infantry. 
throughout this war, and t 
ting that they have not yet learned that cave alry can be effectively | 


every mar 

used in charging infantry and artillery protected by on ready to spring inte the ranks in d his country and | 
1] 
| 
| 





upon hills and mountains nigger :’ while of those slug; © he ‘ rals’ here are 10 Ning 


We cannot but notice how extremely slow and cautious even | mean-spirited as to sneak home again merely because their tiy 
; . r tim 


those of you who do not pray for the success of the insurgent | up!” Such must be the reflection of the intelligent and strictly 
slaveholders are about giving General Grant, who planned the 


whole of this campaign, including Sherman’s march upon Atlanta 





neutral British reader of the Times. But, poor fellow! he aga 
has been misled by trusting a man who says what hed maa 
(for it is all part of one great movement), any credit which would} to be true. You know something of my means of informa. 
imply that he has shown any such military ability as General Lee | tion, and what credence is due to me, when 
has shown in keeping behind his eart!:works. We, however, can see | we have in the North, West, and South, nearly 100,000 peyy 
| as you have been, and] prisoners of war, and that 40,000 does not now represent our m . 





[ say as I do tha 


how, uninformed and misinforme 


are In regard to this country, excess of captures, ‘The very reason ot the reluctance of our mij 


indifferent as you still 
the misrepresentations of th condition of affairs her tary authorities to make the exchange, of which this Richmong 
> ! 


political, and social, which have been made proere 


| 
dere complains, is that the Confederate authorities 
’ 
rs in the most widely-cireulated and L mont lcl laim that all prisoners on both sides shall be exchanged 
] ange 
| 


military, 
the last two y: 
deferentially read of your daily papers, must perplex you sorely, 
candid and kindly disposed though you may be. ‘The numbers 
of the London 7imes brought to us by the last mail (September | I have mentioned before, we have learned by experience that 

judicial |it would now be equivalent to sending straight into the ranks 


the excess to be on parole not to serve until they are notified 
of their exchange. Now we have done this before, and a 





7 to 10) are filled with one uttered assertions and 
opinions, which if believed and act don by any merchant or man j of the rebel army not only the actually exchanged men, but th 


less. Forinstance, | excess of 40,00) paroled men, with thi difference also, that 


with money to invest, are ruinous as wi llas ree 
in the first leading article for the Sth it is announced that ‘ the | the men whom they received would be healthy, well fed, and hearty 
results of General Grant’s campaign are so absolutely unimportant | whereas our poor fellows are so wasted, so worn, and so diseased by 
that General Lee treats the Federal ariny with perfect unconcern ;’ the manner and the places of their confinement, that the swor 
that ‘the Southern army now in those parts [the Shenandoah | and trebly confirmed story of their wretchedness has spread sorrow 
Valley], under command of General Early, comprises some 30,000 | and indignation throughout the country. It is true that the 30,00) 
of the best ‘mini in the servic of the Confederacy,” who Confederate prisoners would go into the ranks, for we know and 
are oppos dl only o8 by Sheridan and his levies ;’ and that they know that if they did not go th y wo ld be driven at the 


‘General Lee, after first protecting Richmond with his army | point of the bayonet. But as to our men not returning whe 


now apparently considers 
marched away to the North, with a view either of threatening | After three years’ service th y go back mn throngs, sometimes 
Washington or of carrying war into the Federal States.” You | hardly waiting till their wounds are healed or their health js 
will see that these are positive assertions, ma le by the Times itself ; | restored, determined is thing through.” 
and that any man who believes the Ties must have had confident | Recruiting now is going on with great spirit in all the rural dis. 

Now, has Sheridan with | tricts, and the draft, which the 7% s New York correspondent 
“ his levies” beaten and chased headlong up the valley ** 30,000 of ' says (under date of August 27) can only he enforced unde 
the best tro ps in th service of the Confeck racy,” led by that | 
marvellous General Lee himself, reinforced, too, with “ other divi- mere matter of course. ‘This New York correspondent himsel 
sions,” which were also said to have accompanie! the insurgent | not only writes week after week that which he does not know to be 
General-in-Chief, or has the Zines said what it did not know to | true, if by so doing he can place our affairs in an injurious light, 


it abl to protect itself, and has | their time is out, [know of my own knowledge to the contrary, 





as their phrase is, ** to see th 





expectations in accordance with them. 


*p ril of an insurrection,” is taking place at the saine time asa 


be true? The fact is that Early did have 30.000 of the best | but he also writes that which he knows not to be true, of 
la recent instance of which I made a memorandum. It has been 


troops in the rebel army, that Sheridan had nearly 35,000; but so 
‘ | . ' . . . . . 
ing * levies,” that they included some of the | one of the main objects of the enemies of this country In Europ 


far were they from b 
d troopin the Union army, the Sixth Corps, | 0 represent its Government and people as equally untruthful and 


best and most experienc 
and the Nineteenth, Averill’s, Custer’s and ‘Vorbert’s brigades ; | boastful; and because during the war the Government has watched 
and that General Lee was not there at all, he having as much as | the telegraph so that no information useful to the enemy should be 
of General Grant's | sent by it, they have therefore erattily held the Government 


he could attend to at Richmond, in consequence 
1 . 
| responsible for all that did become public by it—a most wrongful 


“unimportant” and ‘ unintelligible operations.” ‘The same leading 
as one con- | and ridiculous pretence, because Government only undertook that 


article says, in terms equally positive, that General Lee, 
to itself should xoé be sent by tele- 


sequence of his sg rence about the Federal army, ‘* despatches | € tain information injurious 


large reinforcem Atlanta’ ’ (| wonder that it was not added | graph. But at last the War Department cid what should hay 
that he went to ahs is well as to the Shenandoah). and that | been done from the first, and issued official bulletins. Prominent 


| , 
** the support ak rs Lineoln and his partizans 3 ight have wnong those who traduced the Government as the author of, or as 
| Mobile is now past hoping implicated in, foolish boasts and vain rumours for which it was no 


derived from the ¢ ipture of Atlanta and 
for.’ Now, did Sherman beat Hood and Hardee with their army pmaone responsible than the British Government, has been the New 


and the “ large reinfo1 ments ’ which General Lee serenely dis- | York correspondent of the London 7 s; and in his letter of th 





pensed to them besides, or did the Zimes again say that which it | 26th of last July, published August 9, is this passage :—* The Federal 








did not know to be tru The fact was that General Lee sent no Government, through Mr. Stanton, though without official des- 
I inforeement to Atl uta, | ause Grant | ul left him nota |} itches from General Sherman, ¢ontinu lL to assert on Satu lay 
ment to u und that Shernian outgeneraled Ilood—compelled last as well as on the previous day that the Confederates ‘tal 
him to ( of his earthworks, and then ] { him in the open been driven out of Atlanta with great loss, and had retreated 
field. | towards Macon.” The assertion i positive ; the motive pial 
It is, however, in t Hecial Corres ul of the Times. be it | The faets were in ail respee tly the reverse of the corres 
from New York, Niagara, or Richmond, that misrepre ntation is |] yndent’s statement. For t only did Mr. Stanton x iss 
most ¢ tint nd ] st t and most fl it. In the next that the Confederat hac 1 hn driven out of Macon, but 1 
day's paper to tl from which [ have quote: w letter from that | many days both before and afte juestion no bulletin 
British visitor al R j lL who ha ) ic | n labou ne to s lches at all wei iss? / roby 5 nton or by al ( 
make the readers of the 4 3 | ve that t rebels were per- | | rson on the part of the | ral Government. And pot only 
feetly iny ibl in’ whi ys, for instar that “no less} but on the ve 5 Saturday 1  ® ** very latest” by 
than 40,000 Federal prisonet held in durance” in Secessia, and | telegraph in all the papers of tl y was a single line annowne- 
that ‘it is believed here that 30,000 Confelerate prisoners are ing that nothing had been heard from Atlanta. ‘The letters m 
similarly detained { N ne that it is known that | question have been crowded wit t nts of which this Is 4 
of the Confederate ] ‘every man, if exchanged, would | fair example, but whose direct 5 from the truth, thoug 
return to the ranks,” w the ti of most of tl Federal | as absolute, could not be so briefly and directly sh ' 
prisoners having pire “ nheith persu 3 r money would It may interest some of my 1 le » know that although, as | 
induce them to shou aw musket awain.” Low obvious the inten- | read in a late number of the London Morning Herald, * repuciauol 
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— a - Raa a) SS 
~ ] f +} "nited S ¥ tovernment hy mr . . — 
if + the traditi ( United States Government, that hike BELFAST RIOTS 
Government i ¢ now just what it did | f re with the only lo rue Eprror or true “ Specratror 
abt itever « principal as well as interest betore they | Belfast, October 3, 1864 
i} lv are d l'veasury has for a week been paying the 7.30) Si,—In your number of August 27 you say that ‘it is known 
‘an princi} J ct tterin gold, althoug h they are not | that many outrages hay » been concealed Belfast] from fear of 
‘e until tl QO 1 which has been 280 has gone | the consequences of giving evidence 
] steadily low! < A YANKEE. | When outrages are concealed by the sufferers the inference that 
5 he must be from fear of the consequences is what an English 
; ode ENT TN ; ' 
rHE LLEO LI OF PRESIDENT IN AMERICA ge naturally draws, but in this case it is erroneous. ‘The reason 
I KR OF THI PECTATOR. |} is that both mobs regard street fighting with deadly we ypons a 
' iff vitl ‘ some yx S$ ct | was . : 
g Sinx,—lf I \ er With you Of som point connected | les gitimate war, and, like regular armies, they try to conceal their 
, <1 1 ofa new President in the United States, losses 
Kn with tn - ; , . OSSES. 
{ most willing Ft 1¢ great services which the Spectator | What must strike ar Englishman most in the Belfast riots is th 
t has rendered trut rand of preety by its steacy aut | atrocity of using fire-arms ina mere street row ; but this is nothing 
fli f its original position on the American | » ew in the North of Ireland. You will probably remember the 
“ee . owhere clan find inst and | ; ; ; 
nest n En “9 L can nowh ci else find just and | sanguinary collision at Dolly’s Brae in the year 1849, which led to 
dispassio f the events of the war, the real | the dismissal of the Earl of Roden from the magistracy. Many 
1ond prospects ol ote and the actual charact r of the | men were shot in that encounter, and I have been credibly in 
3 ivil and m , of the hostile Governments. For the lf formed that the number of deaths was never known, as many wer 
, most part I rs are content to be influenced by the | puried secretly at night. 
P irti S os F » ike | : z 
t tales r partizans, m at of them, like the | During the recent riots I asked a thoroughly honest and inof- 
Times, ¢ portion of the mons important facts, and | fensive man in my own —— ut, a Protestant, why all the 
locument strate public sentiment in the Northern | |} wounded men were not taken to the hospital? He replied, as | 
wk States expected he would, ** I suppose they would not like the other party 
Oo reside! } mentous ; 
[| f Presid od will be of momentous | to know of it."—R spectfully yours, J.d. M. 
porta I with you in your estimate of the Democratic é 
’ party. But I there are many circumstances which give R OO k g 
| § ss. I attach little importance to their , A D- 
WOE for | at when the time comes hatred to Mr. _ 
one . hs ef » rip Te] > . he | 
n Lin every other feeling. Their expectations MR. J. Tt. LOW ELL'S FIRESIDE TRAVELS 
f on ] I on the following grounds :— } A SLiIGH ume, but full of the wide and delicate observatio 
I su t es P4 
1. Th . th Republican party, Wendell Philips, ss . sinal rell = n, the d ep pI tyful h imour, _ th — 
Frederick D | others of the unmanageable and fanatical | sue pictures of a man of genius. Sometimes for pages to 
holiti sed to Mr. Lincoln.# gether Mr. Lowell writes with the wayward, child-like humour 
VDOLLEL e Bs . : < . ~* 
The 1 opular cries of the Democratic party, of Lamb, mourning with laughing pathos over the changes of 
aoa time and the wilfulness of men, and sketching the scenes of his 
ny € nrisoners. which leaves 410.000 of the | J mith with the same kind of arbitrary tenderness and buoyant de 
. ‘ he recollectior The vrai e opens dk ) 
fo North S prisons, and embitters a large light in the rec lle tion. Phen, again, h open out ou ldenly for a 
ans Northorn States page or two into a wider and more masculine train of level thought 
n I ) { it ' Cs. hy . - . 
,) TI f i Constitution in the erection of the | Which at once: lieves and heightens the dancing colours of the 
(] he vy of t yl itt { ‘ . °¢ 117 ( } ; 
Sista of Wi \ he banishment of newspaper editors fanciful bubbles of which his memory and his fancy have been 
ak anis ( ( CWspi b . . 
. . » ° ° , 3 -olitie The agi sre are sketche { en i 
sil allie & trial. and the execeses of martial law fa Ken- 1° Po! Phen, ugain, there are sketches of men ind 
len aedl of scenery, slight enough, but rarely surpassed in’ humo ol 
l ya . 
; ; artistic thougl ess. The b ‘ ve i icline 
The in Democratic voters from the Irish and other | 8" : thoughtfuln ‘ sce rie a nm a uv ' li 
immigratio last four years, and the great loss of the Re- | ° peeaylhcnge whee " sagt cco | Andersen's ‘I ; wees 
publica the chief loss probably having fallen on the | 8 a eyes but me far greater a and without hi 
, ‘ , . < ew t fi ne eloquence 1D sposition t succumb ‘ 
thous l 1d enthusiastic volunteers who entered into _— a — i bes m. ” Se ” 
the stru ton mnctivas 4 |‘* stock” emotions. There is at the foundation of Mr, Lowell's 
‘ P s : r lwenius a S18 hrewd, el ‘rilicism, \ ] relus ( | 
. ; t Ti North-Western States the arate. [rd a bas s ol mg keen orits ism whic t relu to 
. , sture , ts centre ] ei ( here ol ae mat once 
fs ‘ ch tariff as well as from the draft.t | in from 11s att by \, i atm ) pa e of imagination ! 
4 , ' ’ r lelicate and rich in which it is enveloped, and henee his obser 
Mm | influence, which though greatly di- : 
mate ia i | vat ei y, while they are never deficient in lo Jour and 
minished lera rhere are many (and J] am one) } : 7 . r ‘ 
_ . 2 etic insight, have a strong reality, and, as Dr. Jolimson said, 
who beli ive been sacrificed to Mr. Stanton’s jealousy, eg ” és r* ; : . " a . ; 
. . . = i a bottom of good sense, which brings out the distingu shing 
and t ppears to me to be inevitable from a con- | } . cd : 7 
leration of ligns of 1861 and 1862, as described in | © nargetarssires Of Seth he eres wnat eS ae er 
(ol ( seat | clearer outline. While his English is as pure and classical as 
yi i y l i VOIR, . : . . 
a a , of Sheiley’s letters from Italy, his criticisms are more 
Much, | , will depend on the course of the war in the th nomey's stems Be eee cee : 
; . ; ; ; ene Mages have a larger breadth of view. 
S vill do all can in that time, and | ~~~ a ‘ 
’ ' | The Italian journals strike us on the whole the b I 
t - | believe be weakened by the loss of | ; ° . ° . ' ' 
1 Lowell is stronger and even more artistic in criticism, where there 
thr indred days’ men, whose time expired in | . tesees ? . ‘ 
« , . |is some foreign and alien substance to elicit his analysis, than 
\fter i I fully expect to see that your esti- | a" od ioe Sarancae 
ey : a - ( even in that playful self-dislogue and description in which 
t f th South will be fully justified. There . : ' ' 
| : 2 | he excels most men but does not equal himself. Yet there are 
un no { Southern forces are nearly exhausted ; | “er : , 
hut Ty 1] . ouches of exquisite humour in the essay on the Cambridge (the 
but [ th t ill be not an early conquest of the : : : 
Cont ; : Harvard-Cambridge of course) of thirty years ago. Ilere, for 
i ith 1 of the limits of the war. Virginia will | : lag ; : : 
; ' ; : : instance, is a trait in the Cambridge barber of that period, 
‘ t | tii North t » ke p till larger bodies of | m . 
t a ae eae | seen by the light of Mr, Lowell’s critical insight into that intelles 
roops enable the Southerners more vigorously ; : 
to def \ ; her Stat | tual ne sity for rigid consistency whi 0 often characterizes 
l r other Sta : ‘ . 
; ‘mnt witlite — 
U 1 close observation of the whole struggle ini ; 
I con ic ft L, re-election is very doubtful ; that if J I ! va . an 0 ‘ l to t l 
“ig . ( } t ) } boy is 1 pod 
i wn of Dela ware and other States re ; ? wif f 
: 4 ; , 4 V : - 
Tusu ) lidin the State Elections of last year), j f \W i I 
' nee interfered with the freedom ruj 
' ' } : 
ications will arisé and that if , ! . 
\ . - i] l 
I > party will, in their old fashion he @ : \s M 1 Ay 
teavou 1. from slavery by getting up a quarrel bloc] Ria li ! 
' Eng | - Your obedient servant, W. t nm appeara Pa n tou by 
a! note to rl 1 red { n 
! premature | ld 
indigenous, adds Mr. Lowell of this hero, “ was om 
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population then, that R. had a certain exotic charm, a kind of 
game flavour, by being a Dutchman.” It is impossible to express 
with finer humour the sort of animal and yet respectful emotion 
which schoolboys feel towards foreign manners and peculiarities,— 
as a sort of delicacy usually reserved for intellectual sportsmen, 
which it requires skill to bring down and a cultivated epicure’s 
feeling adequately to appreciate,—and which they enjoy ambi- 
tiously rather than actually,much as they enjoy the wines or olives 
relished by their elders with many qualms as to their personal 
taste, but unflinching determination to enter at once into sym- 
Nor is Mr. Lowell’s humour less 


pathy with tastes above them. 
There is 


remarkable when it is only used for direct description. 
a picture here of the manners of a first mate on some little vessel 
in which Mr. Lowell sailed for the Mediterranean that has all the 
minute humour of Dickens, and a much more intellectual cast of 
delineation. Mr. Lowell's first acquaintance with him was made 
on oceasion of the mate’s admiration for Mr. Lowell’s kuife, 
which gave him a basis of respect for an owner who could pick 
out such “a good piece o’ stuff.” 


“He used to walk the deck with his hands in his pockets, in seeming 
abstraction, but nothing escaped his eye. J/Jow he saw I could never 
make out, though I had a theory that it was with his elbows. After 
he had taken me (or my knife) into his confidence, he took care that I 
should see whatever he deemed of interest to a landsman. Without 
looking up he would say, suddenly, ‘ There's a whale blowin’ clear up 
to win’ard’,’ or, ‘Them's porpises to leeward: that means change 0’ 
wind.’ He is as impervious to cold as the polar bear, and paces the 
deck during his watch much as one* of those yellow hummocks goes 
slumping up and down his cage. On the Atlantic, if the wind blew a 
gale from the north-east, and it was cold as an English summer, he was 
sure to turn out in a calico shirt and trousers, his furzy brown chest 
half bare, and slippers, without stockings. But lest you might fancy 
this to have chanced by defect of wardrobe, he comes out in a mon- 
strous pea-jacket here in the Mediterranean, when the evening is so hot 
that Adam would have been glad to leave off his fig-leaves. ‘It’s a 
kind o’ damp and unwholesome in these ‘ere waters,’ he says, evidently 
regarding the Midland Sea as a vile standing pool in comparison with 
the bluff ocean, At meals he is superb, not only for his strengths, but 
his weaknesses. He has somehow or other come to think me a wag, 
and if I ask him to pass the butter, detects an occult joke, and laughs as 
much as is proper for a mate. For you must know that our social 
hierarchy on shipboard is precise, and the second mate, were he pre- 
sent, would only laugh half as much as the first. Mr. X. always combs 
his hair, and works himself into a black frock-coat (on Sundays he adds 
a waistcoat) before he comes to meals, sacrificing himself nobly and 
painfully to the social propricties. The second mate, on the other hand, 
who eats after us, enjoys the privilege of shirt-sleeves, and is, I think, 
the happier man of the two. We do not have seats above and below 
the salt, as in old time, but above and below the white sugar. Mr. X. 
always takes brown sugar, and it is delightful to see how he ignores the 
existence of certain delicates which he considers above his grade, tip- 
ping his head on one side with an air of abstraction, so that he may 
seem not to deny himself, but to omit helping himself from inadvertence 
or absence of mind. At such times he wrinkles his forehead in a pecu- 
liar manner, inscrutable at first as a cuneiform inscription, but as easily 
read after you once get the key. The sense of it is something like 
this:—‘I, X, know my place, a height of wisdom attained by few. 
Whatever you may think, I do not see that currant jelly, nor that pre- 
served grape. Especially, a kind Providence has made me blind to 
bowls of white sugar, and deaf to the pop of champagne corks. It is 
much that a merciful compensation gives me a sense of the dingier hue 
of Havanna, and the muddier gurgle of beer. Aro thero potted meats? 
My physician has ordered me three pounds of minced salt-junk at every 
meal ?’” 


| waits as if he could afford it amply, and the slow centuries move quit 


deeds of men, Sunset and moonrise at once! ...,, The 
so smooth, that the floating logs we met seemed to hang in a glow; 

atmosphere the shadow-half being as real as the solid. And grad ig 
the mind was etherized to a like dreamy placidity, till fact and iad 
the substance and the image, floating on the current of reverie “we cy, 
but as the upper and under halves of one unreal reality.” ite 


Aiea 
Stream wag 


This is not what is now called “ word-painting,” or anything 
like it. The words of description ate economized closely “ 
it is the clear but shadowy depth of the meditative surface on Which 
the scene is imaged, which strikes the imagination. 

But it is the delicate criticism which underlies all the fragments 
of the Italian journal which after all gives its main worth to th 
book. Mr. Lowell, ashe himself admits, rich and polished as hisimg 
gination is, has no deep interest in thesymbols of the past, and vet 
for that very reason he brings out the antique impression of all tha 
he notes with rare beauty and power. 
a little conscious American prejudice, “* men have done living for 
the present,” and the old places are “ of value chiefly because ¢ 
the men who had done living in them long ago.” In America, hy 
argues, you can still witness “the action of those forces whic) 
governed the great migration of the peoples now historical jy 
Europe,” and watch the mutual action and reaction of “ different 
races, forms of government, and higher and lower civilizations” 
In Europe there is nothing but the ‘dead precipitate of 
these forces to analyze,” the cold lava from human yo. 
canoes long extinct, while in America all the same process, 
are now going on together, and the elements may be seem 
“still in solution” of processes that in Europe have long bey 
finished. Of course this is in many respects a very false, ye 
think probably a consciously false, account of the matter,—~in. 
tended rather to give a particular artistic aspect to the sketches 
which follow, than to advance deliberately a scientific theory ; - 
but the artistic effect of this general idea on Mr. Lowell's sketches 
is not false, for he is going to write not of Europe but of Italy, and 
even in Italy but little concerning the fermenting forces of present 
national feeling,—chiefly rather, of the characteristics good or evil 
(visible to a stranger's eye) handed down from generations 
of theremotest past. And there can be no doubt that he brings 
them out with far greater force on account of the slight aversion 
to the antique which he confesses to feeling in the depths of his 
character. He sympathizes withthe hurrying activity and energy 
of the American intelligence, and this gives him a foil in con 
trast to which he paints with keener outline the Jarge and 
stately leisureliness of the Roman character. Let us hear him 
telling how the Romans stopped in their daily work “ to see bim 


In Europe, he says with 


see” a ruin :— 


“ Storg's sketch was highly approved of by Leopoldo, our guide, and 
by three or four peasants, who, being on their way to their morning's 
work in the fields, had of course nothing in particular to do, and stopped 
to see us see the ruin. Any one who has remarked how grandly the 
Romans do nothing will be slow to believe them an effete race. Their 
style is as the colossal to all other, and the name of Eternal City fits 
Rome also, because time is of no account in it. The Roman always 








fast enough for him. Time is to other races the field of a taskmasier, 
which they must painfully till; but to the Roman it is an entailed 
estate, which he enjoys and will transmit. The Neapolitan’s laziness is 
that of a loafer; the Roman's is that of a noble. The poor Anglo- 





The man is as visible to us as if we had made the voyage our- | 
selves. He tells, to», one good story, which Mr. Lowell retells, 
adding to its original humour a happy description of the intuitive | 
mutual intelligence between himself and its narrator :— | 


* One evening, when the clouds looked wild and whirling, I asked X. 
on to blow. ‘No, I guess not,’ said he; * bumby the 
ff away” that ere loose stuff.’ His intonation set 
-off away’ in quotation-marks as plain as print. So I put 
and he went on :—‘ Ther’ was a Dutch cappen 


if it was coming 
the cabin, where he sot takin’ - 


moon ‘Il be up, and * 


the phrase 
iw query in each eye 


onet, an’ his mate come to him in 
hnapps, wn’ says, “ Cappen, it’s a gittin’ thick, an’ looks kin’ 0’ 
{tally ; hedua't we 's good 's shorten sail?” ‘“Gimmy my alminick,” 
ys the cappen. So he looks at it a spell, an’ says he, “ The moon's 
due in J ‘n half an hour, an’ she'll scoff away ev'ythin’ clare agin.” 








So the 1 s, an’ bumby down he comes agin’, an’ says, ‘ Cappen, | 
this ‘ere’s the allfiredest, powerfullest moon ‘t ever you did see. She's | 

Yed away the maintopgallants’l, an’ she’s to work on the foretops'l | 
now, Guess you'd better look in the alminick agin, an fin’ out when | 
‘his moon set So the cappen thought ‘twas ‘bout time to go on deck. 
Dreadful slow them Dutch cappens be.’ And X. walked away, rumbling | 


inwardly like the rote of the sea heard afar.” 
Nor is Mr. Lowell's poetic feeling at all inferior to the delicacy of | 


lis humour and observation. Here is an exquisite bit of poetry 


only imperfect because it is in prose ;—it is an evening scene at | 
the head of the Moosehead lake in Maine :— 


‘ Rivers with low banks have always the compensation of giving a 
sonse of entire fulness. The sun sank behind its horizon of pines, | 
whose pointed summits notched the rosy west in an endless black sierra. | 
\t the same moment the golden moon swung slowly up in the east, like 
the other scale of that Homeric balance in which Zeus weighed the 





| spot, he put me at the best point of vik 


Saxon must count his hours, and look twice at his small change of 


quarters and minutes; but the Roman spends from a purse of Forte 
natus. His piccolo quarto d'ora is like his grosso, a huge piece of copper 
big enough for a shield, which stands only for a half-dime of ou 
money. We poor fools of time always hurry as if we were the last type 
of man, the full stop with which fate was closing the Colophon of her 


| volume,—as if we had just read in our newspaper, as we do of the banks 


on holidays, ‘The world will close to-day at twelve o'clock, an hour 
earlier than usual.’ But the Roman is still an Ancient, with a vast 
future before him to tame and occupy. He and his ox and his plough 
are just as they wore in Virgil's time or Ennius’s. We beat himin 
many things, but in the impregnable fastness of his great rich nature 
he defies us.” 


And here is an almost marvellous illustration of the same 


remark :— 





“ Perhaps something I learned in going to see one of the gates of the 
town is more to the purpose, and may assist one in erecting the horoscop® 
of Italia Unita. When Leopoldo first proposed to drag me through thé 
mud to view this interesting picce of architecture I demurred. But 


as he was very earnest about it, and as one seldom fails getting at a di 
of character by submitting to one’s guide, I yielded. Arrived at the 
vy, and said,—‘ Behold, Lord- 
ship !'—' I see nothing out of the common,’ said I.—‘ Lordship is kind 
enough here to look at a gate, the like of which exists not in all Italy, 
nay, in the whole world,—I speak not of England,’ for he thought me 
an Inglese.—'I am not blind, Leopoldo ; the miracle ?'—‘ Here 
we dammed up the waters of the Anio, first by artifice conducted to th 
spot, and letting them out upon the Romans, who stood besieging t 
them. (Lordship 


where is 
‘ 





town, drowned almost a whole army of , 
ceives?) They suspected nothing till they found themselves 
torn to pieces at the foot of the hill yonder. (Lordship cor 


ceives?) Lh! per Bacco! wo watered their porridge for them.’ Lee 
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) liy rw!) ? It I vl 1 t 
rel ul Hoss § i \ ttl t i K { 
perel 
a , vith pect ) 1 Am no crithe | | 
too, W . ] } Ye } ple were kill i 3 
. t \ mm voOyYho lL x isto V 1 aimo 
accus.v . 7 iti psat Was i iin t 1 ve 
’ af flees ee a 
before 1t 1 _ WW ive nid than exhausted the right of wom Ww e had fled t umself when the tumu in. 
xtract 1 like to quote rather a striking comment on | The Numid following their orders cut « Iliempsal's 1 and 
extract, . ; a wl 38 4 wurtl th i » st Sall slat " 
nite ts ess and force of the passions in Europe,” which | ¢@tied it to Jugurtha. Such is the story as Sallust relat 
*tne 3 » a . °a 
eka Mr. I 3 in curious contrast to the cold acuteness {| This is a simple translation of Sallust :-— 
SUTIAS . . . a . 
and mai ial excitemen's of American life. There i “ Sed Hiempsal in ido Thirmida forte ejus utebatur domo, qui pro- 
ae st he remarks with a very true and sibtie judg- | sumus lictor Jugurtha, carus acceptusque ei semper fuerat: quem ille 
one great sl : il ciate allel ‘383 a 
- ° ° ° 1 ru matu ) Issls ymnera m siLIte 0 al ud 
nt, in a lar rve of warm passions against which the most ; m promissis oncrat, impellitque, uti tamquam 
ment, 10 a . , - ‘ su imi Visens eat; portarum claves adulterinas paret, ham verw@ ° 
cultivated na L intellect | no effect Ahe Ora 1S AWaYS | og psalem referebantur: caterim, ubi res postularet, seipsum . 
liable to be bought, but passion never comes to market. Phat | cum magna venturum manu. Numida mandata brevi conficit ; atque, 
‘ment cont s the p losophy of many of the superficial evils | Ut) doctus erat, noctu Jugurthe milites introducit. Qui postquam in 
— : = pee rally deeper. though not 1 mwdes irrupere, diversi regem querere, dormientis alios, alios occur- 
- society, and is naturally dee , though not more ; ar 
of American a Kees : I : santis interficere ; rutari loca abdita; clausa effringere: strepitu et 
pungent, than many ol balancing criticisms passed on the | tumultu omnia miscere: cum interim Hiempsal reperitur, occultans se 
6. .1k yur anti world tugurio mulieris ancilla quo initio pavidus, et ignarus loci, profugerat, 
auils , . . ’ 
: , ’ 1: : Numide caput ejus, uti jussi erant ad Jugurtham referunt.” 
Mr. Low \ ime, sol id apparently sight as 10 1s, , : 
contains mot ore humour, and more thoughtful criticism Now we cannot see that there is anything so remarkable in 
ontains . ? 4 s a. te ° 


than we should ially exp ct to « 


1) , 7 
in journals so rambling. It is delig 
re-reading, V is raré ly ndeed 
f fragments from gossiping not 


rect llections 


THE DEC LINE AND FALL OF 1 Hike ROM AN REPUBLIC. ‘race and dignity of the style are much i upal ed, 


“TuIs volume,” says Mr. Long 
a history of Ror 


tne wal With - 


1 to carry on the 








nt volume, however, does in fuct begin some ei compares the Romans wrestling with the Celtiberi and Lusitant 
late of the destruction of Carthage, that 1s, with | to the French armies of Napoleon contending with the modern 
200, W 1 those disturbances arose in Spain which |! Spaniards. Our own wars in India represent, however, more 
wrection of Viriathus, then to the Numantin ely the course of the Roman campaigns. The Spaniards 
l I 
" 4 1 Be of x > . 2 an a . ° . + } 
Lin the complete ¢ stablishment of Ronan pow never obtained any successes against the French at all compar- 
] r , nid tu ‘ , * + . " ‘ 
fter a struggle of some two and twenty § able to those whieh Viriathus obtained against the Romans: nor 
f-century embraced by this instalment of the} gid the French tenure of the country ever tremble in the 
udded also to her empire the provinces of Asia and and as our own rule has done in India 
Southern Gaul, and effected the couquest of Numidia Phus in} pes Sikhs and the Mahrattas. But for English 
Its military LS} { the p iod is one of the most interesting hh lave fought Napol m for two ca npaigns. 
é . ‘ l ; 
in Roman history. Phere is a romantic cleinent in both t Lhe ancient dwellers on the Douro stemmed the tide of invasion 
Spanish and Jugurthine wars which is not found ¢ ther in the | for ¢yenty years: and once compelled the Romans to grant them 
Carthaginian, or the Epirot, or the Macedonian ; while of all the | , ‘ly favourable peace. At the same time we must remember 
. r i 
military commanders whom Rome vanquished none except! t)at the bad generalship which in the modern war was on the 
Hannibal w jual at all points to Viriathus and Jugurtha. Je of the Spaniards in the ancient was on the side of the 
Mr. Long is in his preface with great honesty that he did! Romans, and that it was not till the command was given to 
n nsid vithin s gco,e of lis pre it undertakin l Scipio that the Roman lL ‘aun ally to make head. r) vreat 
write eit , using or a philosophic hi tory. man was made Consul a second time on purpose to conclude the 
T llow 3] wnbitiou u m patiently | war, though a special enactment was necessary by w h he 
ae } : 
es m} — es eo ee b lesibus solutus to enable him to accept the offi 
I ¢ ind what y in i t . ‘ z - 
the tuil by reading carefully what the hist 1 Mr. Long remarks on the apparen rangeness of » far 
Has ! . To study a history well is a work of labour. | tat the Romans should have established themselves in Spain 
: Oo BROW SOMONE Ot OMAN ee ee before they worked their way into France. It is intelligible, how- 
riow ra. ripuons and el | nh delineation i - . : a : ue 
will be deceived into | ving that t ever, as he pointsout, the moment we remember the « nu ion be- 
not k tw : Spainand Carthage. They first tered Spain for the purpose 
: , , Tr tris l they t i te er pos 
Lit ssert at the outset t Mr. T.o tnnoying th rreatrival, and tl rally inherited | 
) thes ft they had efi l dest In the 
V i ut t driest. we shall only be sayu thi iter Une) 
. . a By P ! 
| ! i ‘ hi tal to 
— S quite prepare 1 to hear, and t» heat \ B.C. lod, lagain 1 r,t I a i 
- . 2 ) } r 4 the 
¥ " S ) I 1 it Hei ; ( yt) P i ‘ ‘ t 
Pp t ii It was certam'ly in $ power to th Ol # Pau 4 p t . . 1 
° } ) t thie l k ) | V { I n 1 
vi 3; imagination for som brilliant pictures ourne tr butt i 1 1 ' 
. | Baal \ ! ickec ‘ i wit t rfu 
t I } ttions on the Ebro, or ye dashing vear 121, w a they } lag I i we | 
: } { lobrog ! Roman ynsul | Celtic 
8 charg f the Numidian cavalry IL: hia 2 0 ! Allol “4 . — : 
} . 1 ‘ sdo ] | ! thet fory 0 ‘ itrive 
how i ¢ y iptation of ti kind, and told u ‘ ia : ’ . led 
} : : R ] lef he Gaul appeared surrounde 
I it he has chapter and v » for in the vari I bet had i Ph vl < 
! | \\ ' ic spl lour, With guar macnificenlly ar i, mine 
t epo St lthough he has avoided the pictort \ ric Sprend » With gu et ae , 
1 ‘ | ' 
. . . 1 r } r 3 Kp) md the ia e dogs tom ila 
sty yr history, lh by no means d vid of spirit and t » San ae . ; ’ 
' | } a t \ it which M Lon upposes 
even ¢ ven he writes with lis own hand. tie too ov wii t 
1 | But the Proc ] 
' i pears ) { roconsu 
howev yrrodu 3,0 is to reproduce, the v y com : 7 . 
, ; ae" would not bate his point 
posit ( k and Lain originals, s» that page after \ ap free 
. and marched duwn to @ > Him 
page of it volume read lite | a free translation, 0a : 
7 t ‘er Sorgu vit five 
0 ] Ta { battl he river ) 1¢3, a live 


r, in the first sentence of his he strug: 
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J, meaning any of his ancestors. instance, the following passage about the murder of Hiempsal by 





























































me even from a man of genius | this stery as to make it necessary to give the very words of Sa!lust. 
htful reading, and delightful | Nor do Mr. Long stop there. Page after page is put together 
c c a) 


tu be said truthfully of a book | in the same fashion. We ne d scarcely say that we mean 
s to tax Mr. Long with dishonesty. That 


records of dreamy | nothing so absurd ; 
‘. . - a 1 of comp! B » think » practice ¢ 
is not our groun tf complaint ut we think the practice @ 


:-books or 


slovenly one, by which nothing in the world is gained, while the 





» with Spain lasted from B.C, 154 to B.C, 132, an 1 
| 


ne from the destruction of Car-| was broken into two parts, the first being the insurrection 
| ‘the -” ; thn sn : a 
Jugurtha ;’—and he adds that} which was conducted by Viriathus, the second being almost 


history to the end of the Civil | wholly e yuprised in the single siege ol Numantia. Mr. Long 











the 
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’ but tel Ge 
grid! tes reer afraid that 
the army of the Arverni, another very powerful tribe, who had | English travellers to the Bernese Alps, whether * climbers” 





marched northward, and soon found themselves face to face with | a contemporary? In fac 


one cannot 


crossed from the west side of the hone to drive back the audacious | or ‘shall one say it?) crawlers, seldom discover the fact 


intruders. On the Ist of August a great battle was fought near | that the canton is peopled by any but classes of animals, al 
the junction of the Rhone and the Isére. The Gauls were all but | created for the special behoof of the said travell -rs—inukeepers 
annihilated. ‘The remnant recrossed the Rhone and took refuge | guides, town shopkeepers, and bears—and remain consequently 
behind the Cevennes mountains, and all the country between the | quite unaware of the existence in the farms aud villages of g saan 
Rhone and the Alps as far northward as Geneva was taken of men full of a marked individuality of character, aud who, it 
possession of by the Romans. In the year 118 B.C. they j must be added, follow their own course in life amidst the mest 


completed their work by est iblishing a colony at Narbo (Nar- | profound unconcern respecting English and other tourists, It is to 


bonne), and the “ Gallia Provincia,” as they us d to call it, was | the depicting of these men, of their works and ways, their vices 
from that time completely organized. It extended somewhat in | and foibles, their joys and sorrows, that Albert Bitzius devoted 
the shape of a man’s foot from the Alps on the east to the | his remarkable gifts. But not indeed to tl 
Pyrenees on the south-west, following the line of the coast | for a purpose is seldom absent even from the 
from Nice to Narbonne, and the line of the Rhone and the | his works. They are all at bottom, according to the true megp. 
Cevennes from Geneva to Toulouse. ing of the word, sermons, i. ¢., talks,of a clergyman with his people 

In his description of the Jugurthine War Mr. Long allows | —not certainly a strait-laced people in language, nora ldressed by 
rather more freedom to his pen, and gives us some very lively | a strait-laced pastor. To this probably their artistic failings arg 


1 d *picting only, 
nost humorous of 


sketches of African warfare, and the peculiar tactics of Jugurtha. | owing. In one of his works, ‘* Wie Anne Biibi Haushaltey" 
It was a long time before the Romans discovered the proper . low Anne Barbara Keeps House,”—the story properly so called 
mode of dealing with their new enemy. Fighting pitched | is at an end with the first volume, though the work stretches 
battles with him was of little use, for the moment the Numi- | through a second, the writer's object having been evidently to give 


ping at all against them they dissolved like | a full picture of the household ways of a thor »ughly self-willed, im. 





dians found the day g 
the mist, dispersing in twos and threes at a speed which set the | perious, bitter-tongued housewife, who must at once utterly spoil 
Romans at defiance, who thus constantly lost many more men her children and keep them utterly enslaved to hers Hf, without 
in their victories than they were able to kill of the enemy. It | any reference to the esthetic requirements of an otherwise Capi- 
was not, however, the policy of Jugurtha to fight pitched battles | tally sketched plot. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
if he could avoid them. everywhere ruling moral purpose In anywise interferes with the 
“ Jugurtha always hung on the Roman rear, seeking for his oppor- | truth of the picture. Gotthelf’s nature seems to have been one 
tunity by following Metellus when he was crossing the hills; or, when | of those rare ones which cannot swerve aside from reality, which 
the direction of the Roman's march was ascertained, by going before | inust paint things and men exactly as they see them. He jg 
and wasting all the forage and damaging the springs, which in this ' 
country are not numerous. Jugurtha showed himself sometimes to 
Marius, sometimes to Metellus; at one time he would fall on the rear, 
and then retreat to the hills; again he would show himself in another One word, however, as to the man, before speaking further of his 
place, striking terror into one part of the army, then into the other. works A clergyman’s son, a clergyman himself, Albert Bitzi 

i : S. 4 an'’s Son, i gymi self, Albert Bitziy 
He would neither fight a regular battle nor let the Romans be quiet. 5) ‘ 59 ‘ we 
In fact he did exactly what a brave and active enemy should do against 
an invader whom he cannot meet in the field.” 


occasionally lengthy, he is apt to repeat similar types and similar 
situations ; but he is never false by a hair’s breadth. 





was educated at Berne, then at Gottingen, and exercised the fune. 
tions of the ministry at first in the canton of Friburg under his father 
He was evidently a first-rate commander of irregular cavalry, | the parish of Murten, where he was born, and after his father’s 

< — . 9 we ¥ ; : hee t P Berne ara fr a r 
and his long struggle with the Romans is only a counterpart of | death in 1824 in the canton of Berne, where from the year 1832 


+) 
{ 


to his death in 1850 (at the age of fifty-eight) 
minister at Liitzelflih in the Emmenthal. In Berne, however, 


all the contests which have ever taken place in the world be- he was parish 


tween such enemies. Metellus, finding that little was to be got 
not in Friburg, was his life’s work cast. Ie took an active part 


in the public business of the canton, at first in vigorous opposi- 
tion to the clumsy and antiquated régime of the old Bernese 


by fighting, adopted a more effectual method. ‘Ile advanced 
into the richest parts of Numidia, ravaged the lands, took and 
burnt many strong places and towns, which were either ill-forti- 
fied or had been left unprotected ; he slaughtered the males who 
had reached the age of puberty, and allowed the soldiers all the 


plunder they could take.” In process of time this system suc- 


aristocracy, until the change of constitution in 1831. When, 
however, he saw the government of the old aristocrats succeeded 





+ + 


| by that of greedy and corrupt democrats, he changed front t 
meet the new enemy, and remained from thenceforth in strong 


ruined, he had no means left for bribing Roman officers or native | 0pposition to the Radical party. ‘This is not the place to judge 
He | his politics, nor to estimate how far he was just to the one party 


was betrayed by Bocchus, his own father-in-law, into the hands | © to the other. But no honest man, be he aristocrat or demo- 
of the Romans, was loaded with chains by Sulla, and was | ¢t@t, will have much right to complain if he never meets worse 
eventually carried to Rome to adorn the triumph of Marius. | opponents than the parish minister of Liitzelfliih. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Long through his history of} ‘The portrait prefixed to the Berlin edition of his collected 
the internal affairs of Rome. We can only state that he is very | Works paints the man. In that round face, all alive and 
; =H sparkling with humour, in those open eyes full of keen observa- 


ceeded, Jugurtha’s armies fell off from him, his revenue was | 
| 
| 


chiefs disposed to join them. And so at last the end came. 


far from accepting all the views of Niebuhr upon Roman Sees ?, : i 
politics and society, and especially with regard to the public land, tion and insight, there is not a spot where falschood, malignity, 
he believes him to have erected an hypothesis far too solid for | °° 89Y evil passion can hide and cower away from sight. A face 
the foundations on which it rests. He thinks that we have not | from which every hypocrite would do well to slink aside, for 
even yet discovered the true relations of debtor and creditor at | there is . look in the eyes, and probably a tongue in the mouth, 
Rome, or the character of the agrarian agitations which sprang which will pierce him through and through. But for every sin 
~ | cere man a thoroughly genial, jolly, loveable face,—a face which 


out of them. 


; cove : he could not pass on the roadside without wishing to know more 
JEREMIAS GOTTHELE’S NOVELS.* of its owner,—a face which, if he were “ down in the mouth,” out 
‘First Nortice.] of sorts with himself and with the world, he would go a mile out 
How comes it that the name of Jeremias Gotthelf (Albert | of his way to have a talk with. 
Bitzius) is not better known in England? How comes it that of | Such as the man was, such are his works. He never spares 


ry 


the thousands of English tourists who go swarming every year | human vice or wickedness,—indeed his earliest novel, which he 
through German Switzerland, so few if any become aware that | published in spite of a threat of having his head broken if he 
that small mountain district has produced one of the most re- | ventured to do so, the “ Bau nspiegel ’ or “ Peasants’ Mirror,” 
markable novelists of the present century, and one whose works, | is mainly directed against the pride of the Bernese peasants of 
by their qualities as well as by their defects, by their breadth of | the Oberland, and their harshness towards those unfortunate 
humour as well as by their coarseness of language, claim kinship | judividuals who become heimathlos 








: : paupers without a sé 
for him rather with our own novelists of the last century than | ment, as we might term them; whilst the passion for drink 
with any contemporary school of writers, although in other amongst men and women forms the subject of one or two other 
a Soongh ithe political and religious questions which | wo:ks. But he thoroughly relishes human nature,—above all 
they often deal with, through the motives which have inspired | human nature in the sh upe of the stout, ruddy, foursquare” 
the author, we feel ourselves essentially in the presence of | Bernese peasant of either sex,—and he is willing to take and to love 





sion ; 4,,. | his peasant neighbours as they are, with their coarse language, 


e 7 tthelf t 
IG e s) Gesammelte Schriften, Yer J. Sp yer. 1855 | 





> vol Y tthelfs« 2 hii pee n ste} * a 5. | . . } 1 1 .. 
, 4. oe 9s he ro ts dae Z irich: F, Schulthess at as ls. | their constant oaths, their rough anl brawling ways, their largé 
~ mie & e ‘ rile woman ageois. Traduit par Max Buchon. | . . ° i “aay ee 
Bruxeljes. Méline, Cans, et Cie. 1857, appetites for food and drink, their ignorance, their love of money, 
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Germany: 


Freach and as these 


wve spread of late y ars throughout Switzerland. In the stormy 
lays yf 1850 the Revue des Deua Vondes took this work for a 
: but no unprejudiced rea will 


French translator, M. Max Buchon, 


t plans; ler 


of the 


gtire upon social 


nire the assuran< 
the establishments which he describes, but simply to show the 
ay of human passions in respect to them, and how the honest 
nd laborious will fir 
The scene is laid in a village, and it is village 
its tittle-tattle and mutual spying 
but in 


There 


gs W ll suff rloss 
ith ail its weaknesses, 
s, which the writer displays before us; 
that we do not tire of looking on it. 








first-rate diplomat ; 


D an 1 
tum rules his mother, spoilt, headstrong, violent, always rush- 


10g int 


agrowl without and a secret pride in his son’s strength and 
within said Felix, however, not being by any means 


I c 
at bottom a bad fellow, as he proves at last by marrying a penni- 





— t })< 





plu 


less girl whom he has compromised. Then there are Sepp and 
Bethi, the pattern p asant < yuple, lab rious, sensible, devoted 
h other, long struggling with a burden of inherited debt 
iast, and yet all the while the objects of 
spected 


0 each 
Which they overcome at 


will and evil-speak 





ng to their neighbours, and even s 





[sorcery ; an 1 Anneli, Bethi’s sister, the sweetheart of Felix, a 
perfectly charming character, whose first purpose is always to 
vive no subject of distress to those she loves. ‘Then there is the 


ntrasted couple to Sepp and Bethi, their next neighbours Peterli 


nd Eisi, he a hardw 
partly t foolishness, but still more to the incurably bad 


y his own 





eping of his virago of a wife, who takes a special hatred 
hi—moderated only by her fear of Sepp as a wizard 
—andends by driving the whole village out of its wits by means of 


ycted in company with a certain hobble-de- 


anonymous letters conc 
hoy, one of the best side-figuresof thestory. And again thereis Egli- 
hannes, the v Radical, unthrifty, dishonest, and debauched, 


d even seen through by everybody, but who never- 


s superior education and superior fluency of speech, 


manages constantly to circumvent his neighbours, and to have a 
ing It would be impossible to give an 


inger in every village pie. 





idea of the life, the interest, and the fun which the writer has | 
Managed to draw out of his twofold subject—the story, on the 
e hand heese-dairy, of its building, the choice of the 
seinaker, t king of the cheeses, the chaffering for them 
at Sa hem, and the division of profits,—and on the 
that loves of Felix and Anneli till their happy termi- 





n. Noor who has read it will ever forget the mateh- 
lescription of the cheese fair of Langnau,—or the various ludi- 
crous tribulations of Eygli-hannes, chiefly at the hands of Felix 


scene where Peterli, maudlin tipsy and adroitly worked 
y his companions, declares that he means to cut off his 
wife Eisi’s head, and only besecches Sepp to hold her hands for 
bim—or the final wind up of the tale through an incident cer- 





tainly never ventured upon before by a novelist, that of Felix 


ejaculating while asleep in church in the midst of a crowded 


congregation, and during a pause in the sermon, “ Anneli, give 


the climax of delight, scandal, horror, and fury 
ch such an event naturally brings on amongst the different 


meerned. 


l or ¢ 





ure perhaps the most likely to fall into the | 


foe] cert uin that the vuthor by no means intends to de preciate 


1 profit in them whilst the unthrifty and reck- | 


and their only son, Felix, who in | 


brawls and mulcted in sums which the father pays, with 


king man, but always out of pocket, owing | 
. . | 


en etolid self-sufficiency, their sla uttendance at church, their | OVID AS A SATIRIST.* 
ctition. Not a pleasant race certainly for us outsiders, | For many nturies Ovid would seem t = ed upon 
» a vhich whol one greatly prefers to read of than only asa licentious though most eloquent f tra 
| five amongst still visibly endowed with various sterling | eendent powers—powers held by oni stinwutshed eritics to 
ulit good deal of rugged kindline:s, a rough straight- | have been not inferior to those of the creat s : inti I ity 
pegardness, and abov all the proud independence of the free yet still only as a licentious poet, that is to s oe » cones elicaaen mele 
gan io a fre land, accustomed to pursue his own way without aim was to paint licentious pictures m f the sn of 
jar or favour painting them. But we never remem)er to have seen his claim 
Gotthelf’s numerous works have been frequently reprinted in | discussed to rank as a delicate and refined satirist. His -Are 
Most of them have been translated into baddish of Love, for instance, seems almost always to tuken in its 


most literal sense, as being nothing more than an ele 


hands of English readers, it will probably be best to select some | tise, light in form, but serious in design, that design being to 
them for notice teach tl.e art of making love, in other words literally 1 posi- 
The first shall be one of the latest in date, ‘*Die Kiiserei in| tively to furnish a direct and positive crot manual. As 
1. Vehfreude,” inderits French title “La Fromagerie,”- i.e., | cookery-books may be more or less e!oqnent in style, s is 
neof those co-operative cheese-dairies (for such they are) which | precepts ure all supposed to have been delivere 1, though elegantly 
na existed from time immemorial in the Jura mountains, and and with gentlemanlike ease yet literally and without guile. It 


seems never to have occurred to the commentators that in a 


tion immediately following that which p 


} gene 


| Offi iis” of Cicero, and fixed the Latin tongue in all its best and 
|richest forms, which received or witnessed in their birth the 
| finest monuments of Roman oratory, poetry, and co l " 
. direct legacy teeming with every form of human emotion, 
ranging through ‘every variety of eloquence, and embracing 
the highest scorn as well as the bitterest ridicule, there may 
| very well have been more delicate forms of literary satit n 


iical element, all the more pungent for its delicacy, 
mporaries 
Two thousand years hence how many men will 
Sat » under- 


which the iro: 
| would seares ly be felt by any but the immediate cont 
| of the satirist. 

] 


be able to trace the infinite and chameleon! e whic 
' 


is the am r mayor, the wealthiest man in the village, proud, 

but with s ense at bottom, capable of violent passion lies all Mr. Tha keray’s bonhomik Pages upon pages m elit 
vet amenable to r yn: and his wife, the ammanin, who rules | be quoted from his writings in which the bitt-:mess of his con- 
her | sband as he rules the village, a small stay-at-home dame, tempt is in the direct proportion of the apparently earnest 
always up, hows n all the news of the village, a thorough | uniability and smiling ease of his sermons, and in which imagi- 


osely that 
ay, familiar 
the 


and t 


nation, irony, and ond fide description intertwine so « 
an Englishman of Mr. Thae 
cest 
| classes, could possibly detect where the irony 
Even 


keray’s ovu 


shades of educated all 


none but 
| with the ni 


le me ivher 
Sion along higner 


ends 


n ur own day 8 


+ mat- 


people 
ind many excellent 


| ter-of-fact description begins. Tih 


| do not in the least detect the latent irons 


| persons imagine that Thackeray is inculeating the very things 
| which he is covering with scorn and ridicule 

We have taken Mr, Thackeray's works as an illustration, not 
meaning to convey that Ovid sitirized tlhe same things, or that 
was at all similar; but rather with a view to 
which we think we can letect 


Ovid's moral bias 
satirical vein, 


explain how th 
his Art of Love, for instanee, would gradually in the cours 


rit until it was ignored, 


ini t 


ive generations drop out of s 
order to 
invective of » if sitire if can 
be called, simply consisted in giving a viol rical 
| form to the coarser task of calling a spade a spade. To enter 
sin Ovid 


| of suce 
distinguish between his satire e broader 


a Persius or a Juvenal, whose sat 


| ° 
}and in 


it and rhet 


upon any lengthened discussion of the various passag 
| which would seem to support our hypothesis wo ild be beyond 
We merely desire to hject to the 
and to briefly the 


| our limits. suggest the su 


| notice of indicate very 


modern scholars, 
! grounds of an opinion which at first sight may seem too rash 


land unfounded. 
To our minds a very large part of the Art of Lore 
| less ironical throughout. ‘The opening lines, in which he 


hoe arte 


Me Vi artificem tenero | 
—seem full of covert and elegant buffoonery. If any on PI 
that Ovid, a man of the most cultivated and versatile apprel 


| the most perfect master of a delicately perfect 


nus 


is to say, a man of such exquisite suscept biity that he was mor 
! than almost all his contemporaries alive to y breath of human 
emotion treasured up in a highly artificial langua hat sneh 
aman, livingin a state of society so civilized that all its thouglits 
ire still in the direct line of our own, could w ively that 
Venus had given him as a tutor to her little boy, i time when 
Venus was believed in as a deity quite as imu to say the least, 
as the Virgin Mary now is in Fran¢ r Ita und yet not 
see the fun and irony of what he wrot to ppose. in other 
words, that he was only heaping up mere ver imagery 
is to be dead to the very first conditions of living authorship 
© Oeli Chois Les Am s, l'A i { > a 
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oe ; - "i » . a ri. 
Will any one believe that a man like Ovid would think it worth | is not marked by that keen love of pictorial effects,—often mere) 
Te 


his while to say gravely of the youth C nei 

* Actas mollis et apta regi, 
—in other words, that he wasa Roman Martin Tupper? It may 
of course be quite impossible to recover the exuct shade of irony 
which these and similar lines suggested to Romi readers. We 
can only reason from anulogy, and, judging from our own con- 
temporary experience, arrive at the moral certainty that the irony, 





| artistic thought ;—and so in the e 


whatever it is, is there. W hat can be more in the very style of | 


ironical exhortation than the lines?— 
“Nee tibi vitetur, quae, priscis sparsa tabellis 

Porticus auctoris Livia nomen habct : 

Quaque parare necem miseris patruclibus ausae 
Be lide s, et stricto stat ferus ense pater. 

Nec te praetereat Veneri ploratus Adonis 
Cultaque laeo septima sacra Syro 

Neu fuge linigerae Memphitica templa juvencae : 
Multas illa facit, quod fuit ipsa Jovi. 

Et fora conveniunt (quis credere possit ?) Amori; 
Flammaque in arguto saepe reperta foro. 

Subdita qua Veneris facto de marmore templo 
Appias expressis aera pulsat aquis ; 

Ilo saepe loco eapitur consultus Amori, 
Quique aliis cayit, non cavet ipse sibi, 

Illo saepe loco desunt sua verba diserto, 
Resque novae veniunt, causaque ay gend: . sua est. 

Hune v enus e templis, quae sunt confinia, ridet : 
Qui modo patronus, nunc cupit esse cliens. 

Sed tu praecipue curris venare theatris : 
Haec loca sunt voto fertiliora tuo.” 

These lines are in the very spirit of one of Mr. Thackeray’s 
ironical admonitions, perfectly pleasant, paternal, and grave, 
blinking nothing, without a shrug, without a wink, perfectly 
good-humoured, but in substance all the more vitriolic. ‘Be 
sure,” he says, “ [in your amatory pursuits] not to neglect the 
picture-gallery. It bears the name of Livia. Livia founded it. 














| 


} 


There you will see the Danaids conspiring the death of their | 


wretched cousins” (admirable subject to inspire amatory pur- 
suits!) and their barbarous father holding in his hand a naked 
sword. Nor don’t forget the festival of Adonis wept by Venus, 


nor the Sabbath of the Jews. ai be too particular and turn 
up your nose at the temple of the heifer of Memphis, 

Well (as Mr. Thackeray wo id have said), she only makes of 
others what Jupiter made of her, &., &c.” ‘To suppose that 


Ovid wrote all this as an Etonian strings nonsense verses 
together without further meaning, would be a supposition ex- 
tremely befitting the ollaies run of commentators. No man 
with the least insight into the literature of his own time would 
think it even possible. In our time the Latin tongue is dead 


with all its allusions and associations as a living language. But | 


in Ovid’s time it vibrated all over like our own. But we have 
no space to pursue the subject further. 

The volume before us contains a prose translation of the 
amatory works of Ovid, by M. Felix Lemaistre, and a study 
upon Ovid by M. Jules Janin. We have too little space to say 
much concerning either on the present occasion. The transla- 
tion, like many modern French translations from the Latin, is in 
the main accurate, Frenchified of course, but elegant, idiomatic, 
never bald, and above all pellucidly clear in the reproduction of 
each separate idea. ‘The plasticity of the Latin tongue, and its 
ductile, ser; entine grace is replaced by chaplets of erystallized 
sweet-meats of the best int and Parisian confectionary. 
But the truly miraculous skilland unfailing certainty with which 
the French scholar substitutes the nearest “ French” idea for each 
** Roman” thought, is one of the best illustrations of the popu- 
larizing genius of a nation whose boast it is to be the great 
popularizer and iiiterpreter of every idea on the face of the globe. 
Of M. Janin we would not speak lightly or without the pomp 
and solemnities due to such acritic. To do justice to his classical 


enthusiasms and hi s courtly graces, to decant without spilling or 
spoiling the wonderful aromas of his classical quintessences, the | 


vanillas and the jasmins, the lilies and the roses, to display his 


artful simplicities and elaborate sublimities, yet not stumble 
: | 


into rhapsody or ridicule, is a task which would require much 
study, more humility, and still more elbow-room. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM FRANK SMITH.* 
Turs thin little volume is certainly one of promise, and the poems 
in it are clearly distinguishable from the mass of verses in which 
conventional sig!is are weekly breathed, conventional raptures 
poured forth, and conventional pictures painted. . There is 
nothing in the book which does not read as if it were a genuine 
expression of the writer's own imagination, and very little that it. 











* Poems. By Wiiliam Frat 1ith. London: Smith and Eldey, 


7 


for the sake of the pictures, and without much care for eith 
| thought or artistic idea which seems to be aly Ways the firs pon ” 
; age 
in the mental Saseesten'’ both of poets who succee and poets e 
fail. ‘The gorgeousness of tle colours in which they are 
work dazzles their eyes long before they have le urned t 
J oO . be wd | 0 Use 


those colours effectively as the clear and precise languag 
KS even of r¢ alp tra 
ofien see studies that-are like t tains of vari = col se 
left on the palette of a painter, formless, expressiouless. vet 
attractive to the eye and suggesting a medium of Great power 
for the poet whenever his inte tual life shall be matured, 
Many of the shorter poems in this ‘littl > book are very much af 


e,—the vista of a Confused 





this kind,—a broken bit of landsca] 
dream,—a fancy striking but only ae articulate; yet they 
generally have a touch of somewhat deeper conception jn them 


} than ordinary verse-makers, m ts the prescribed colourg jg 


the prescribed ways, know h »w to give. 

In the first three bo ms, however, the author has at tempted 
more than this mere occasion for the display of vivid colours, He 
has tried, not ieliieias a partial success, to draw a Picture of 
three more or less medizval mystics in three distinct intelleg. 
tual spheres,—the re ligious devotee, the contemplative Philogo. 
pher, and the man of imaginative art or science ; and the three 
representatives selected are St. Bruno the founder of the Carthy. 
sian Order at the Grande Chartreuse,—Benedict Spinoza the 
pantheist,—and Cornelius Agrippa the alchemist. The first of 
the three was the easiest for a pictorial fancy to paint,—espe ialy 
in this case, as Mr. Smith tells us candidly that his imaginatioy 
had been quickened by some remarkable crayons of Eustache 
Lesceur which he had seen in the Louvre depicting incidents 
ascribed to the life of St. Bruno. And accordingly “ St. Bruno 
seems to us much the best poem of the trilogy,—and even the 
best in the vo\ume unless we except a vague acrial picture called 
‘¢ The House by the Weir,” which though utterly shadowy and 
evanescent, though it fades away absolutely into thin air befor 


the end, has something in it of unearthly pallor that leaves a mov 
distinctive effect on the miud than most of the other pieces in this 
little volume. St. Bruno is a graphic piece of some power 


though we believe a liitle study of the account of that worthy 


he Saints ” might have added 


monk given in * Batler’s Lives of t 
one or two fine touches to the conception, and have broken the 


monotone of spiritual despondency which the author has endea 





voured to give to the picture. The ‘“ conversion” of the § 
is effect d, according to the account followed “J our author, by 
a miraculous and momentary resurrection of a doctor named 


Raymond, presumed to have died in the odour of sanctity, wl 


just rises from his bier to proclaim his own damnation :— 


“ The sacred office for tl 
With sound of mutt 
And solemn chant, the eu irling incense filled 
The chilly air. 
The sad sweet ‘ Kyrie eleison’ rose, 


} 


But sud lenly there cam¢ 





» dead began, 
“] 


pre aye cr 




















A hollow sound, a damp cold blast that waved 
The tapers’ flanie. 
A creeping thrill, a sense of something ill, 
A strange and causeless fear, 
Came o’er us all, and all with one accord 
Shrank from the bier. 
The voices ceased, through all the air there breathed 
A sickening charnel taint, 
And overy face was blanched, and every heart 
Grew weak and faint 
My God! I saw the thin and bloodless lips 
Drawn back in agony, 
The waxen l l ied, t nseless ey¢ 
Gazed ho bly 
| ‘ . 
| As though one drew him with a cord he rose 
| And from him « sound 
Unearthly, low, irfully distinct 


And heard around 








‘T, Raymond, stood |} 1 f God, 
| God judged me righteously, 
Within a fiery tomb, in burn 1ain 
In hell [li 
| Three times the rf 





These w edad stinct ad 
| Then, with adull and heavy sound, the dead 
Fell back again.” 

. Butler in his “ Life of St. Bruno” rejects the incident 8 
apo camel but yet tells it ina form which the poet mig slit have 
made even more effec tive. ‘** While the canons were s nging the 
office for the dead, he lifted up his head upon the bier, and said 
with a dreadful voice, ‘By the just judgment of God I a 
accused.’ At a second time he said, ‘I am judged; ats 

~ | third time, ‘I am condemned.’” ‘This dramatic form of the 
‘ 
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ind leave on all observers an unreal impression of stupidity. 
Rae is a striking outline, a hint from which the author may yet 


} 


victure. ‘There is a political paper on the 


i 


ate a most original 


lecline and fall of W 





rgery, curiously and cvcentrically unjust, 


he writer is that Whigs have 





theory of t 


1831 been as much behind the nation as the Tories, as it 





| 
| th Whigs had not methodizod and carried every reforming idea 
| Which trisen in the national mind, or as if it were the busi- 
}ness of aparty to be greatly in alvance of the whole people. 
|The best illustration he gives of his thesis, that the Whigs 
| sserted the kt rm Bill to be final, was after all t ut ol a 
} single individual, who himself subsequently brought in a Bill so 
| n advan f t ivtional ling that he was obliged to 
} withdraw it and call on the nation, as y i for pressurt 
| from vithout Nor was it altogweth the faul f the Whigs 
I that thei ligious reform in I uid failed. They did not show 
h ergy they rit ha lone, but they e in o n far 
in adyan f th yanrne nl th would even now sweey 
uway the lish it for the wrath ha isure would 
! | one Enelish Churchmen. Wh y in izland will 
\ d r its principle is progré with id through the 
} pl I p ress without them, and that has b 1 in al cout 
| times the root idea of English political life. We do not say it is 
| the h hest, bu volion to ideas for th ly ilo never 
| @X« ites th 8) mopathy f the English mind Fvas h littl 
| paddi g of value, the paper on New Zealand being as uninter- 
esting as such papers are apt to be, and the savag ly clever 
criticisin of “Imogen,” the statue sent in to compete for the Art 





The writer, however, 


must allow us to remark that he makes too much of what h 





Union priz Sy caviare to the multi 


‘lealls unnecessary nudity. If the sculptor is to be driven to 





| lrap ry cit 1 to be 

| ** modern ble in 
) but li 

not drapery iue to 

wear till a ited 

lif Heh The 

ibsurdity ¢ l ym 

is thi uf is not 

very u mm tue 

time of C 

Bl pose, 

) lo upit il 

\ ywn of 

reat m lhe 

r London Schools” is a most exhaustive synoj sis of 

ull th Videu colleet lL by the Com LISsloO pon Loudon 

Schools, and is in its way most perfect. Lhe writer approves 

lon the whole of these schools, which have but » creat faults, 





have little corporate feeling, and that the internal 
discipline a regards the treatinent of the boys by wh ot 3 


For the 




















i } Novembet l prop of 
Mare! t 1 a e | 

N l pupil b n { S 
] iad l to do, into t ls in Mai 
« 1 t 1 it st honow: cht ul 
( l i »] A l W ly b i > irl ‘ A l 
S more perhaps tha i Grey himself, Whately 

i i i ] ud -ement t tl S 
t talent—which a very silly manne? 


t mar—made himself useful to 
by the 









pecially consulted m in the 
I happene¢ I 4 ul l 
f the dea 
perienced i s t 
; | 


ent of the cle 


aman who will fill 


» tinctured 
‘You need not g 





ind honour to himself,’ said Senior. Then 
itely—of his scholarship, his reforming - 
ith the principl F political economy, and 
listened attentively, inquired farther about 





L manner most gratifying to the subject of this 
sketeh, off Lhim the archbishopric.’ 
Blackwood contains only one serial story, which will probably 


be very readable in a book, but which we confess does not attract 


us in magazine divisions 
For the same 


but wearying st 


reason we shall be very glad to be rid of a fine 
ry in the Cornhill called “ Margaret Denzil,” a 


tale which, like many others, needs to be read through at once, 


not spread over many An artist might as well give us 





snippets out of a portrait, an eye to-day and a nose to-morrow, 
1 on one bit, a smile upon another, and then 
7 


It can’t be « 


a dimple depict 


le to admire the fragments. ne 


EXpec peo 

entire be a ravishing one. 

* Armadal 
, 


interva 


honestly, even though the face when 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, whose new 
*“ Margaret Denzil,” i better 


chapters rather increasing that sense of slow develop 


9 , 
» Succ “dS 


tory ] 
manager, s between his 


} 
nent, that 





successive uurolling of incidents which it is his purpose to proluce. 
The is acharming little st ry called ‘* Madame de Mouferrat 

Written as v ry lew Englishmen indeed ever write such things, 
and a bit of ] ulding which is, we think, new. It is on flower 


farming, and though it begins by calling “ flowers the incarna- 


ion of poetry,” which is like calling a diamond the incarnation o! 
geology, contains a most readable account of the Valley of Flower 


Farms, the district round Cannes, between Grasse and the shore. 


her vel naments—charming accidents. Here 
staples. The 


| y grow like grass and corn, like 
lwurzel. 


p yitatoes 
Here bloom the jasmine, the orange, the 


the jonquil, the rose, the cassia, not as in our 


violet, the tuberos« 


beds, not as in horticultural gardens, not as gardens, but as fields. 








sroad f colour flish under the hot sun. The atmosphere 
is heavy with perfu vyhen the snows are melting on the moun 
tains, and t gurgling Var is rapidly growing into a roaring 
torren Here we ent omesteads not of golden grain, but of 
lavender shea not of ¢ se, but of olive oil ; not of beer and 
elder wine. but of inze-flower and rose-water in vats; not of 
clotted ¢ um, bu jasmine anl violet butter. It is like a 
country of th Arabian Nights.’ You expect the dark-eyed 
peasan to answer vou in lyries, and the very d rs to bark in 
tropes. You are oppressed with the prodigality of splendour. 
, il is fertile that, to borrow Douglas Jerrold’s witty con 
you tickle it with a hoe, it smiles with a flower ; or, as 
the nat 3 say, if you plant a walkiny-stick the ferrule will 
blossom The produce is: — 
‘Orange bl ol os pnb eeeaeeae 1,475,000 Li 
Re oi ba 530,000 | 
Jasn = eernneneny eo 100,000 
V t sdssonlabaeennis 75,000 
Cassia , ‘ $5,000 | 
( n EEUU: vedisteneunees 30,000 ,, | 
Tuberose blossoms...,.....0..0-. 24,000 
Jonquil peciecnacaaseionaten 5,000 ,, | 
—not t 1 | nder, Ww 1 yields a produce worth about 30d. | 
an acre. } 
Roses are planted on | yhed fields which yield 5,000 lbs, | 
weight to the acre, jasmines are cultivated like hops, and | 


rosemiry and lavender are grown like broom on 


Wolds. These flowers, 
for their scent, and 


the Yorkshire | 
of acres of them, are all grown | 
two 


hundreds 





pay admirably, the labourers getting 


twopence a day on the avy erage of the year for men, 


ing f women, who are employed to pick the flowers. 


dour of the flowers is conveyed to the 


] pul ] scents we use is thus deseribed :— 








rose, jonquil, and others, 





‘W ] \ it distill Snot tl nly, not « n the usual 
proce l majori f cases the odours are isolated by 
two meth ls. that of ma ition and « flowering enfleurage It is thus 
that « ¥ 1 8 wacia, viol jasmine, 


1 on a fact unknown in 


timus Piesse brou 





pen 
iblished, until M. S 








| lor the rest, alway excepting Mr. IL. Kingsl 
| Dr. Cah 


| Chalmers, it seems 





| & Jetober d, 1864. 
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We my add that quantiti s of lavender Water are ex. 


ported to Dahomey, and that the tribes of the Far West and the 


ermine-huuters of the extreme West cat suuff scented with 


essence of bergamot. ‘There is a curious papor, too, deseribj, 





convict lunatic asylum near Suisbury which contains one ye. 
markable illustration of the disease 1 moral madness. The 
patient, apparently quite sane, and really sane on all o: linary 


points, had been imprisoned for murdering tax-col 
asked for a 

tating that he had killed the 
|punction, and, “*You did a_ very 


i 


ector who 








tax on a dog. ‘The patient described his off ee, 


10ut the slightest 


t com- 
then,’ | 


time since 


miu wi 
infamous action, 
‘A short 


1 his goods for 


llow’s recit il. 
aman was hung for killing a broker who seize 
rent, and I do not see much difference between his case and 


j answered, astonished at the fe 





yours.’— And he really deserved it,’ said the meniac ; ¢ but my 
summons was fora dog.’—-‘ No matter; you are bound to pay the 
tax fora dog as well as a house, I replied, tota forge tting | 
wa reasoning vith a maniae.—‘ Is that really yo opini mn? he 
| said, getting greatly excited.—‘ Certainly. —‘ Very well, I shal] 


k iow you whenever I see you ag i 1, an l if evel I ret Irom her 
I will rip you up as [x 

The “Son of the Soil” proceeds pleasantly in Macmillan, 
though Mrs. Oliphant falls into the mistake common anon 


of making male friends flirt with each other. Did 


they never hear their brothers talk that they make their heroes 
addre 33 each other so a fectionately ? a paper on ru ingen 
in ISGE cont ins some good des ipti m and avaluablea unt 
of the semi-monastie systemof instruction pursued th wd which 


turns out dozens of narrow, conceited, but learned th 
Learning is the characteristic of the cl rgy o Wiirtemb 


learn everything, even their manners, as of set purpose, and all 


] H M ] ¢ ee ‘ ! 
through life the influence of the Scifi visibly clings to 
them :— 
“The Svi/t is an old conventual establishment, where the Protestant 
students live together under the most exact discipline, and which is, in 
fact, more truly than the university, their d , if it merit so 


gracious a name. In these institutions everything in the shape of board 


as well as education is provided for the students, They have eacha 
small separate apartment, in allotmen fa dozen or so, with mutual 
access, and closely attached to the room of a minor su 





rintendent and 


uame of Lepetent, one of his 





tutor (under the Ephorus) who goes by the 


chief functions being to repeat their various exercises—their Hebrew 








lessons, fur exausple—with the students under his particular charge. They 

take their meals of course together, fare and utensils being of a very 

rough description—rough is the w rath than simple ; and all is 
I 


done under the vigilant eye of the | 
the room at a table apart. To the 

theological library ; most of the theological le 
wd, in short. it is the centre of Protestant theolovical 





rus, who presides at the head of 
there is attached an excellent 

tures are given in its room; 

activity in 

ibingen. 

l y's «HH Ilyars and 


there is not much ir 


the number, though the sketch of 
than 
previ us chapters of °° Dead Men Whom I Have Kuown.” Dr. 


Burtons,” 


is is of more interest 


ers’ social and political ide 





} ] ‘ ] t . Ta 
shared with the Catnoli 


priesthood and 
Malthus a profound horror of the Poor Law, which h 
tal to social pros- 
Law summarily, 
to the 


ic hardness 


considered 





,;an | la 





unnatural in itself, hostile to benev 
per Ile would 


leaving every individual even when actually starving 


have abolished the Poo 





] } ri 


charity of his neighbours, a proposal which in its scienti 
He was a very strong 
his life, to have 
ull Malthus’ theories that late mar- 


| 

of heart is worthy of a Scotch philosophe 
Malthusian, too, throug 

heard of the fact so fatal to 


rlages are more than early unions, or of the fact jually 


and seems neve 





prolific 


fatal that in France, where there is neither poor law nor increase 


f population, the peasantry are on the whole as badly off as in 


I gl ind. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. ADVENTURES OF Fram | 





. . Shov m1 W yught » fo IS 
3 vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. howing how he was br gl up to follow neit her Tradg ii 
nor Profession, and what his y ery genteel Bringing-ap - 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. brought him to, On 
By J. S. Roe, Author of ‘* What put my Pipe Out ; or Cgaal 
——— SSS x{==x= Incidents in the Life of a Clergyman," : 0. | 
. - oO tl — “I've been Thinking,” & IRC 
On the 15th of October will appear, Feap. a 
SMILE 


AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ ECONOMIST,” 4. Th 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE LITE! 


THE “INVESTORS MONTHLY MANUAL,” Ra “ 





GROTESQUE in LITERATURE mi | ,*: 
giving the highest, lowest, and latest Price of all Stocks during the month, Railway Shares, ART 
Banking Shares, and other Securities; the mode in which their dividends are payable, their By Tuomas Waicut, M.A., F.S.A, — 
four last dividends, &e., &c. ; so as to give all the information so import unt at all times to Illustrations by F. W. Farruour. Dedics 
Investors, and so especially important “just now when prices are so fluctuating. In on 

The MANUAL will include Stocks dealt in at the Provincial Exchanges as well as in the London aeemie < ithe DAIRY; i 
Market, i a ( T 

farket By Rosert Scotr Burn. (Weale Series) 

The first Number will be distributed gratuitously to the Subscribers of the Economist, and the Illustrated, 2s, - 
succeeding Numbers will be sold, price 6d., to such Subscribers as do not intimate their wish omen Bor 
not to receive it. London: Virrve Brorners and Co,, 1 Amen corner 

Price 8d., by post 9d. ge Two vols. crown 8vo., 12s ont 
: , MHE DESTINY of the HUMAN RACE: or pr 
— a ‘ ¢ ‘ 2 -sollars 
Office, 340 Strand, W.C., and all Booksellers. j a Scriptural Iaquiry bas 
a a — - - SE Se a “A careful and reverent work on a subject of the = 
sno eee eens —— ————— — ee 2 a ee ee eee deepest interest. '—Nonconformist By E 
“The honesty and thoroughness that mark the dis. 


Siew a 7 ioe cussion must win the admiration of every u iprejudiced 
reader.”—London Quarte:ly Review. 


A Variet New Designs i Guowe tre, te.06, 
miety of New Designs in THE STUDY of the BIBLE. A Serie E 








Ch ore sy the of “ The Destiny “Ath 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES | 5 of Chapters; By the Author of © The Destin Co 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 common sense. Hs b a peg Mg omnes Elect 
May be Seen at : “ CF covpet au a is o ays i in earnest, and manifests Dot a 
MAPPIN BROTHE k th — ——_ big ee ee T 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, a Ee, 28 Os, Sener Seren wy 
Pt oh ee a Se es Read 
A Valuable Desk Companion. “7 
MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810 FE INB Y’S DICT r ION AR Y Of NGL ISH o 
—_—_—_—__ SYNONYMS, ineludin Brief Outline of English TER 
SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. | ramon, tain and Rage gg 2 yom hee pe = 
— — on 7 = | feap. 8vo., half bound, price post free, 33, 4d. ing § 
Epwarp Howett, Church street, Liverpool. 
NEWTON WILSON AND CO.’S Piaecceeth op tcntcanetcnn ie —— 
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finer ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER 


KNOTTED STITCIE SEWING MACHINE, | Pots s'est tice ttt mmf 

















| S. 


[HEsE Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and | C m + i. BA lhomme, by 0. W voy after 

“Tr " - RK. Leslie i —Clhild arold’s Pilgrimage | 

simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the « nly one that requires | Wijlmore. after J. M W I < : — 4 Seen 3h te 

no re-) winding zy of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental by A. L » aft isqu i N 

Needlework. | The Literary con ns include :— Wedgwood a ae 
; ae es : | Etruria, by Llew a Jewitt illustrated—Art Legisia- 

Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other at Soutn —William John Mille ] 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. A month’s trial allowed with every machine, READ THE ot ta Maths, Hinateniad. ‘ omg c me ay L 
b 7 . i : 4 . - . of the } illus ed—l I ture, DY 4 
C ORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- | Wright, illustrated t Egyptian Decoration, with “9 
paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. | drawings by H lopley—Maclise'’s "Death of leeta 

a N i : Secular Can writt 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE pay eet he ae OS Bae sour 
' . m " = ; | ‘e —— . fruit! 
GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144 High Holborn, London. SS inticy 
| JAM Ss. \V Ivy lane — 
ee ———— ==———————} ————— | —_____— — J 
“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” ) THE QUARTERLY — REVIEW. H 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD _..oQikUSQU3% Gexcpasss ies 
ing Number of the above Periodical must be pee . oe 
. 7 _ . - to the Publisher by the 7th, and Bills by the 10 “ 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘“‘ BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. inst. ee : S 
x M A A’bemarle street. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exumprtioy, 1862. Their | ————-________ hacia 
Genuine and Double Superfine : 25 ex . 7. 
d Double perfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for F amily Use ] EAR JON AT H AN. Is it guite true: 
R iC re ) . | Above Five Hu i pies are al od 
etailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. por Perr ne ee ae S} 
aA ’ a »proaches, * OLD MO ri » uning is wil bate 
J, and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. | appr neal th adiineon »RE'S” warning words I 
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oo . vr , aan - 
ALBEMARLE Street, Oct., 1864. | NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LADY . , 
JING | \UDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. THE NEW NOVELS. 
- FIRESIDE R READING. NOFICE —THE DOCLOR'S WIFE, THIS DAY 
ER's 4 H nted from Temple Bar Magazin will l 
RAMBLES AMONG the the TURKOMANS and be ready, ag at every circulating librar = By the AUTHOR of “ DENIS DONNY 
AMDLES + we Dee s : “er uy, ¢ er 10. > 
OES Pe SYRIAN DESEIES. Post sro. | Saturday, October 10, °° °°? SNS NE ONS A DANGEROUS SECRET, &e. 
E HN XV an 0, ablisher: 22 lect stre » 
fis 6d “ °3 of CICERO. By Wr- — : ane post 8 16 
LIFE and a i I “a a. &* st 8yo, | NEW WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE 2 
i RS . On the 12th October will be lin 1 handsome | By Mrs. GREY, AUTHOR of the GAMBLER'S 
. . Ta . 7a | vol. post 8vo., 536 pp. cloth, price 12s. 6d | WIFE.” 
i 1ZOT’S MEDIT ATIONS on the ES wi. 
. oot SAS oe neasiee, Ge, OA I A L I ( S LION HEARTED, 
+3) SEM E ol , 
NER AL SIR WILLIAM NA- - 2 vols. post 8yo., 1 
chs eal od ts the Bight He Bruce, | BRIEF NOTESon POLITICS, PEOPLE, andPLACES | ota 
. “pias 33 in ITALY in 1864 4 
AE - EV LE «ig ; Francr tart ( By the AUTHOR of the “ LAMPLIGHTER.” 
AR rE RLY 8vo. 6s. | : by Frances Power 
TT ‘ne QU ISHOP « f YOR K’S PASTORAL I NER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, Lond HAUNTED H EARTS. 
NT 2 The ARCHB . . ; ne — - | 2 vols. post 8vo., 16s, 
LETT TER i . NOW ready, price 93. Gd, post Svo. cloth London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marston, 14 
TRAVELS in, Siam, yo ee CS, the INSPIRATION of the SCRIP. | tadestetin 
bs - By —- = : 7 ie TURES, showing the Testimony which they | ————— ———— — = 
. — themselves bear as to their own Inspiration. NEW WORK Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 
of ENG L AND from the DEATH ne ’ on | by i. 
“fastORY I ; SATILI DUNBAR, 1648. | By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E | Iu Monthly Parts, uniform twith the Original Edition 
1G ae sw Bis x 15s Author of “The Westminster Confession of Faith | of ** Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” &e, 
g: sin Ws. M. ANSI [ELD on a GOLD CUR- | stan . a iv a a “ " ? se be » | Just published Part VL, price 1s., of 
LIAMS and Noroa sondon an linburgh 
. or INI | |OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
, Smet ¢ of CH AR LES the BOL D, DU KE | Third Thousand, &vo. cloth, with Thirty-five Woodcut | DIcKENS lo be « mpleted in 20 Parts, with 
or Tradg + BURGUNDY By FosTER KIRK rtraits } Lilustrations, price Gs. Illustrations by Marcus 8 
a ws oo. FF ae rinentaaatgtee ages opeptn Sets | A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CHARLIE 
Qn the ANT Le ITY of MAN. By Sir a0) VIDENCE as to MAN'S PLACE b peegnccn L.” 
> OmnLes Ly R.S rd Edition. Illustrations. | NATURE; or, Essays upon :— vols. post 8vo 
ge _ | The N 1 History of the Man-like Alps. 
08. Wor er RS — and TOOL-MAKERS. The Relation = Men soaie Lower A ioe | WHICH is the WINNER? or, the 
4 volume al Biography.’ By SAMUEL a Fossils Remains of Man. First Gentleman of his Family. By CHARLES 
SMILES By T. IL Mextey, F.RS Cuiarxe, Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” &e 
= —_ . By ° UXLEY, ie. Now ready 
The sTO DE he. S - ANU AL io , oo } WILLIAMS and Noroate, London and Edinburgh —_—— 
\E LITERATURE RE. By BW. Mabon By De. Wim. | - | NEW NAVAL NOVEL 
Suit v } Price 63., post 8 cloth, 3 vols. 2 
. » >Y 3 vols. post 8vo., 
' A POP LAR HISTORY of the RACES of | pry RELIGION to UNIVERSE = 
band | gActD WORLD. ByC. Brace. Post vo. 9%, |THE RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. | CAPTAIN HERBERT ; a Sea Story. 
. » DD , ; t 80. ) ws 0 iture ate, anc on 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. Suggestions on the most Beneficial Topics of Theo ( This day 
on logical lustruction. oe 
OTE ssion to His ROYAL HIGH sei gt | THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
— eg NCE WALES | By Ronerr Fettowes, LL.D, | ‘ 
N INCE ALE | rh t , h Add ‘ Autl | } Vols. post Svo., 
‘ ry ul 8 . 1.200 pages hil tion, revised, With Additions from the Author's 
Y Anarene | MS, anda Preface by the Bator \LINDISFARNE CHASE. By T. A. 
: HE COU N r Y FAMILIES of the | Wittiams and Noroat! L wien and | linburgh. Taouvore, Author of “ La Beata,” * — 
T UNILED KINGDOM wenden paras . 
oR, _ EUS SS, 9: SOR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 
ROYAL MANUAT TITLED and 1 NIITLED T= TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its | Demy Svo., 11s 
— ISTOCRACY of GREAT ANTECEDENTS 
- akistocKACY of GxeaT‘tintain. | Ho ANTECHDENTS. == Ss | GaN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 
os cela ea Review of the N ee ae resent Condition of Antnony TROLLOPE Vol L., with 20 I\lustrations 
at Containing a bri¢ f the birth, marriage, educa. | Modern Theology Now read 
, tion, and PE ntmet ach | n, his heir apparent By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
\CE amptive, as also a record Of the offices which he | Author of “ The Progress of the Lutellect,” “ A Sketch | ANTHONY TROLLOP! 
’ erwin nis wn address and of the History of Christianity,” &c Crown 8vo., 5s. 
country ces ; 
By Epwakp WALFORD M A., late Scholar of Balliol | W1t11ams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh, | RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 
. Oxford Seventh ind cheaper Kdition. Wit Frontispiece 
London: R I Hal 192 P adilly Dr. DAVIDSON on the OLD TESTIMENI | by Millais Vow rerdyu 
Just publ 1 vol price 10s, = p Oe SON, OFS Se SNS, SS SET Goes Sue | ROBERT BROWNING 
| noua . 
aa in MODE RN SCIENCE and \.N INTRODUCTION to the OLD Second Eidition, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d 
eres eee © rae of | AX TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theologi- | A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. “Dra 
els | eal mitaining a i ission f t most lapoertant matis Persons By Ro BROWNING 
C Sg: a= As 1y — Chemistry — Geology— | Questions belonging to the several Books ' 
4 > . om . ’ - CnarMan and H , 193 Pieca 
Blects icity —( he Pentateuch—Ticology By SamveL Davipson, D.D., LL.D., = Basan A n ALI l 
- Mornay and ¢ 13 Paternoster row. | The conclusions at which he has arrived are the | worKs byt AUTHOR of the ““BOOK-HUNTER 
— 7 ee matured judgments of a vigorous, well-stored, and un- ’ . 
J str ishe | biassed mind, anxious only to ascertain and declare the ee 
1 t ° th ’ 
RIFLES _ for TR AVELLERS. | ‘ruth.’—Athenewn, 
By Rev. I H IKER, M.A ‘There “ no a work as ms in the I age len. Just published 
; gua ll approaching it in value for tl of un bona 
Re gor and fresh."— | jy, theological student in the department which it TH E S) C 0 T A B R 0 A D, 
= — - ‘ ae covers." — Westminster Review. AND 
. -oyend acegi batch Sanne ‘Ein herrliches Denkmal einer in England neu bee} THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE 
Su THREE MO: INTHS in an ENGLISH MONAS- | ginnenden grundlicheren und erpriesslicheren biblischen By Joux Hit Burroy 
( ALKEI re 63. th pe t | Wissenschaft.” — Professor KwaLp (Gotti jelehrt » ' 
_ By u W ER. Price 6s., with portrait ——_ het oe ~ * sia 2 vols., crown 8vo., 15s. 
One reads it with r ynder."—Morn By far th iblest and completes 0k in the Eng | 
ing Stn lish Ianguage on the sub ‘itrelates.”— | THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS 
M ] ( 13 Pa r row , Crown 8vo., 33. 6d 
— - - WiLLIAMS and Noraate, London and Edinburgh : 
NO 31 —_ rT \ . Second edition, 
. . NEW NOVEL 
NEW o VEI —— a Price 10s. 6d., post 8vo THE BOOK-HUNTER, &e. 
NEW NO . : . = . . . Cro 8vo., 78. bd. 
w en neal ; 7R EDERICK RIVERS;]. deo intl ; 
’ ; . , AR ? | Wrorram BLackwoop and Sons, Elinburgh and London 
TUMBER T H 7 R , y-< INDEPENDENT PARSON | 
. , \ 
: sy Mrs. FLoRi : WV \ IN ’ aa 
AN London: F. Prvwax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. | sod - fe - a |'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
— | ‘A clever and amusing book.”"—Athenwum Li : 
“a SS aaa | ‘One of the cleverest, most uncompromising, most MA = = mises) : 
’ ., 1 yI n | s we hav ud a ne." —Scots- | THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICI 
L IFE Nature, Varieties, and Pheno un | 
4 . By Leo H.Grinpon Th k has the great mer f freshness and | Subscribers to Mudie's Library are respectfully 
the r sof t int reality." — Westminster Revi formed that arrangements have again been made i 
lectual | y th ful and beautifully The book is very l-w ) —Saturday the leading Publishers for an early and abundant 
Written: 4 a welcome boon, 1 the | Revie "| supply during ee en suing Season of all forth 
8 N t ass i f . s00ks of merit and general intere 
v Ayr a ired, Inany ‘ ‘ ae ’ e read al st sd =f") hmas 
fruitful 1 nleseant menncvies.”=—-en itd rves to be read and stuiic 4 - | The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Sul 
London A 20 Paternoster row, E.C } Wittiams and Noroare, 14 Heurietta street, Covent | sorjbers have ready access, and which is now by ma 
a “ 7% | Garden, London; id 2) S bh Frederick Street Chousand Volumes the largest in the world, will als 
. PUBL | nd price 5s., free by post | Edinburg! still further augmented from time to time by t l 
' DI IpIN : _ | tion of Copies of the New Editions of those Work h 
I . DEN SPRINGS. By JOSE Pu | Now realy, price Is | best Authors which are still in demand 
5 ~s ." ‘ Chapel, Mau ry y IT’S ; y took Societies, in direct communica 1 WwW the 
written with a pencil of ligh ] ILE RUSSIAN AG renee in INDIA. | ee stm, te ieee commen wih he 
- - for speaking's sake, no dis . By a TRAVEL ; | Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in auy 
-~ } é W $ al y ected t Witiimm Ripeway, 169 P \ and all Book- | neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
bie — oe | sellers obtain a constant succession of the best Books a ey 
o- t [AN, 20 Pa t ba | om — —— | appear, on moderate terms 
oie ‘TRomss COR shore and CO., | — 
iy I 1., post free, 7d Dechetien, 200 Outta " leg t| Revised Lists of the Principal W sat y a 
r ‘HOR Pj : . circus. All new Books, Magazines 7 n Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus Co; 
S { RTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic Tenner teak thehae een the toe | drawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
é‘ I r. 3] Thousand to by return of post and will be forwarded, postage fice, on p yu 
a i 20 Paternoster row, E.C Catalogues gratis, and post -free. New Oxford street, October 81, 1864 
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HUGH MILLERS WORKS.|MESSRS. TINSLEY’S eee, 12 Gttst Masse ans 
NEW WORKS. HURST AND BLACKETTs 
FOOTPRINTS of the CREA- NEW WORKS. 
TOR. 6th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. A MISS ION to Di to DAHOME aY. a " 
~ NIT A This day is publishe1,in 2 vols 1 Wk vtion my LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS B 
TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. | q MISSION TO DAHOMEY:| mt 
Soe Feseaten, gremeeny ene, pene Being a Three Months’ Residence at the LI¥ rE in “JAVA, with tect 








7s. 6d. 












a Court of Dahomey ; the ANE: SI TLLIAM B ie 
ry ’ \f . T os . . "ALM . = ARRING 
OLD RED SAN DSTO NE. | In which is described the Manners and Cust oms ‘ ; ae Hs Pepe legge Uh istrauions, 213 
9th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. of the Country, including the Human FO gia dais bh amusing aud instruciigg» 
Sacrifice, &e. 
“SX , \T OC a 
MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOL- By Captain R. F. Burroy, REMNTSCENCH ofthe OPERA By | 
MASTERS. 10th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. | Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author of ey Peay nith P are’ Director of ty - 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. “A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meceah.” rerait ofthe Author Tor’ 
mths : one [Ready this day. | Chea ition of LES 
CRU ISE of the BE TSE : e ‘aptain Burton, that exemplar of modern travel in ~<A on ; MISERABLES M 
aa8 i ae its wid . oes and its most interesting pl has be lustrat ' U3 Try A 
5th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. rece returned from the me oa with wi yeh sh oy ean eae. See by Mila 5s. bound. T 
’ TO >} acer sd by Her Majesty's Government to the King of ip T 
FIRS i iy IMPRESSIONS of ‘ ,a gives the story of that mission and THE NEW NOVELS. q 
ad . " . 2 results of his ience he form of two hand- T 
ENGLAND and ITS PEOPLE. 6th | come aud acceptable e 0 “oneal My mao tw nden.| The C ST 
| eee “aaa Rd Beaede COST of CAERGW 1 
Thousand, price 7s. 6 1.—Cheap Edition, | joyment of his ¢ xpectant fellow conntrymen. His je ll YN. By Mary T 
9s. charge, as stated “a Li rd J _ Russell, was to coufirm . ~ 
price _ 6d. the friendly sentiments expressed by Commodore Wim rt The M STER of MARTON. 3 Vols. "¢ 


SCENES and LEGENDS. of | 12th king.on the ocouain of th visit which ho = The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By te | 























the NORTH of SCOTLAND. 6th Thou- - irt - t ; . wit a the 1 - ssury instructi of and Au th wy of Margaret and Her Bride smaids,” 0 

: CRED resents and passed three months in the country and capi- Ne a 
sand, price 7s. 6d. ab f Dahome in communication with me remarkable po- UM WOR TH HOUS EB . ext wt “0 
- ~ > . > I DTT ite who governs that peculiarly in sting Community C nh Ss i] ™m 
SKETC H BOOK of I O! l - ite witness d the grand Cus ston er ei yearly Customs Cas y the Author — 
= = 1 ee aa | Of that grotesquely cerem people, including th» ; - — 

a GEOLOGY. 4th Thousand, Price | evolutions of their an ny 0 if! pets ns’ and the tr he r wriles with ¢ vase and spirit."—Atheneym, 

48. Od, of their cruel human sacrifices, of which he hims-If, with : 

" en —_— ) - proper taste, declined to be an actual spectator, and he SON and HEIR. 3 wr 

ESSAY », HISTORIC oF and b brought « away impressions of the Dahoman proclivities ‘Theau rmay fa rly cougratulate herself on hayine 

. ‘ ’ 1 ’ ov) 4.” =e 
CRITICAL. 2nd Thousand, price 7s. 6d. t hey w ' ne Re ae oatehen ! ny a he at ar’ t * be coun ge ie ve i te essed =z = e T 

: . = ‘ “A remarkable an illiaut novel."—Herald 
es " o the imitation of the ge t : 
{BURGH and its NEIGH 

I > vu in¢ its pt - onize the Dah mans or . . ton 

, 2OTTIRITOON G \ ee His hel the fallacious im; ression that they MATTIE: a Stray. vet the Author of 
BOURHOOD, Geologica _ ane istori¢ al } | up to the same lev 1 of being as themselves. ‘No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &c. 3 vols mu 
including the Ge logy of the Bass Rock, } Burton's book is a rude but honest blow to delusions of Mat sa charming heroine. The story is full of jp. Bri 
Illustrated. Price 6s this kind, an , speaks for his courage and candour in the terest : sb every page.” At henseum. of 


, exposition of the cone usions to which he has come in G U ILTY NOT GUILTY. 
rie @. VT Tn" N 7C virtue of an ample experi -a, in which he has had few, 
= A L E ») and S K 1D re H E ». and pe erh aps we may add, care yan) oa caleompati its.” ! Par 1 Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vol ay * agg 
2nd Thousand, price 6s. —TZimes, Oct. 5. Be s iiunredienn Guamiecmaunalal 


SADSHIP of CHRIST, and NEW WORK by MISS FREER rewler is eoustandy amused. ‘Sua Gla 
SS : 0 This day is publisived, in 2 vols, Svo. A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Auth | to 


the RIGHTS of the CHRISTIAN PEO- The MARRIED LIFE of 
x; rd > v J 


PLE. 2nd Thousand, price 7s. 6d. p to Catzh a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. as! 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA. Nor DE ‘AD YET. By J. C. Jeaffres con 
’ Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV ; Author of “Live it Down.” 3 vol 
DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. And the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, | — MR. BENTLEY'S NEW “m 


ee King of Portugal. Llistorical Studies. From 
Comp jlete Edition, in 15 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, | numerous U npublis 1ed Sources. WORKS. Inf 
Ht} 


with Illustrations, Notes, and Index ) care 
3y MARTHA WALKER FREER. i 
Price £3 3s.; Separate Vols. 4s. 6d. each. { Rerdy this day. BLACK and GOLD; « or, the Don! the inf 








‘ONFESS NS , ENG. | SEW Novet ALI a ete Sates See pow 
; TESS he) ‘ 1 _ | NEW Né 1 by ALFRED AUSTIN, Al THOR of the European Ch ampion Athlete. Published by 
CONE Dh » IO} of an 44 G “The SEASONS a SATIRE & Imperial desire In 3 vols., post 8vo. C Immediate bet 


LISH OPIUM-EATER. Shortly will be published, ir : 
mn ra . A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 1m oF 
RECOLLEC [ IONS ot the An Artist Proof. to 1850, including Court and Fa le 


al Life Law and Lawyers, “g 















LAKE POETS. — aoe caine VE " as en FSA. Author of ‘Aceotints Ghomniadal tiali 
I AST D AYS rE M. \N Ty K L 'y ALFRED AvsTI ae Pin The Seasons: a &e. In2 vols. p ith Portraits. (Just ready ¥ 
tan i ‘ — Sie p\ 
KANT. REPRINTED from the TLMES, by PERMISSION. The Two ANASTASIAS A Novel wort 
” - " . 1 4 Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. heliport testa h 
The ENGLISH MAIL COACH, ; “The ‘Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. Th the 
; sacveghanngned monn Of the Recess | aitioress wrives with a vizorous and, we supets | Jove 
Dr. SAMUEL PARR, &c. IN 1861-4. fudividaality, an oro drawe with vigeun, ths @ beat 
“re _ Being a S« 0 i ary ad tio aphical Papers. Te- A splay s great ab y."—Reader. ' 
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